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I 

The general acceptance of an evolutionary view of life and 
the world has already deeply affected psychology, philosophy, 
morality, education, sociology, and all of the sciences dealing 
with man. This view involves a recognition of the fact that not 
a single situation in life can be completely understood in its 
immediate aspects alone. Everything is to be regarded as having 
an origin and a development, and we cannot afford to overlook 
the genesis and the stages of change. For instance, the psy- 
chologist or the neurologist does not at present attempt to under- 
stand the working or the structure of the human brain through 
the adult brain alone. He supplements his studies of the adult 
brain by observations on the workings of the infant mind, or by 
an examination of the structure of the infant brain. And he 
goes farther than this from the immediate aspects of his problem 
—he examines the mental life and the brain of the monkey, the 
dog, the rat, the fish, the frog, and of every form of life possess- 
ing a nervous system, down to those having only a single cell ; 
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and at every point he has a chance of catching a suggestion of the 
meaning of brain structure and of mind. In the lower orders of 
brain the structure and meaning are writ large, and by working 
up from the simpler to the more complex types, and noting the 
modification of structure and function point by point, the student 
is finally able to understand the frightfully intricate human organ, 
or has the best charfce of doing so. Similarly the biological sci- 
ences practice a rigid genetic and comparative method. They 
recognize life as a continuum, and they pay more attention to its 
simpler manifestations, perhaps, than to its higher, because the 
beginning of the whole process is most significant. They are 
there nearer to the source and secret of life itself. 

Sut it is a somewhat singular fact that while the social sci- 
ences have been profoundly influenced by the theory of evolution 
as developed by the biologists, and have imitated the methods 
developed by the biological sciences in the study of plant and 
animal life, they have generally failed to connect their studies 
of society with the researches of anthropology and ethnology, 
that is, with those sciences which stand between biology and 
civilization. And yet the lessons which the sciences dealing with 
man in historical time have to learn from the life of the lower 
human races are even more important than those which they have 
learned from biology. 

It is of course entirely proper for the student to limit himself 
even very narrowly to a special field in order to work it inten- 
sively, but the historian, for instance, who begins the study of 
human activity with Greece and Rome or even with Assyria and 
Egypt, cuts himself off as completely from the beginnings of his 
own subject as would the psychologist who neglected all study of 
child-psychology and of animal mind, or the biologist who at- 
tempted to understand bird or insect life without a knowledge of 
the stages of life lying below these. Indeed, when we consider 
that the human race is one, that human mind is everywhere much 
the same, and that human practices are everywhere of the same 
general pattern, it appears that the neglect of the biologist or 
psychologist to study types of life lower than those in which he 
is immediately interested could hardly be so serious as the neglect 
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of the historian to familiarize himself with the institutional life 
of savage society. 

This failure of the social sciences to regard human life ard 
human history as a whole, and to perceive the significance of the 
savage for any study of civilization has been touched upon by 
Professor Robinson in his brilliant essay on History, and I quote 
his words extensively, particularly since they introduce the ques- 
tion of a modification of the method of viewing historical 
materials : 

“Fifty years ago it was generally believed that we knew 
something about man from the very first. Of his abrupt appear- 
ance on the freshly created earth and his early conduct, there 
appeared to be a brief but exceptionally authoritative account. 
Now we are beginning to recognize the immense antiquity of 
man. There are paleolithic implements which there is some 
reason for supposing may have been made a hundred and fifty 
thousand years ago; the eolithic remains recently discovered may 
perhaps antedate the paleolithic by an equally long period. Mere 
guesses and impressions, of course, this assignment of millen- 
niums, which appear to have been preceded by some hundreds of 
thousands of years during which an animal was developing with 
‘a relatively enormous brain case, a skilful hand and an inveterate 
tendency to throw stones, flourish sticks’ and, in general, as Ray 
Lankester expresses it, ‘to defeat aggression and satisfy his 
natural appetites by the use of his wits rather than by strength 
alone.’ There may still be historians who would argue that all 
this has nothing to do with history ;—that it is ‘prehistoric.’ But 
‘prehistoric’ is a word that must go the way of ‘preadamite,’ 
which we used to hear. They both indicate a suspicion that we 
are in some way gaining illicit information about what happened 
before the foot lights were turned on and the curtain rose on 
the great human drama. Of the so-called ‘prehistoric’ period we 
of course know as yet very little indeed, but the bare fact that 
there was such a period constitutes in itself the most momentous 
of historical discoveries. The earliest, somewhat abundant, 
traces of mankind can hardly be placed earlier than six thousand 
years ago. They indicate, however, very elaborate and ad- 
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vanced civilization and it is quite gratuitous to assume that they 
represent the first occasions on which man rose to such a stage 
of culture. Even if they do, the wonderful tale of how the con- 
ditions of which we find hints in Babylonia, Egypt, and Crete 
came about is lost. 

“Let us suppose that there has been something worth saying 
about the deeds and progress of mankind during the past three 
hundred thousand years at least; let us suppose that we were 
fortunate enough to have the merest outline of such changes as 
have overtaken our race during that period, and that a single 
page were devoted to each thousand years. Of the three hun- 
dred pages of our little manual the closing six or seven only 
would be allotted to the whole period for which records, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, exist, even in the scantiest and 
most fragmentary form. Or, to take another illustration, let us 
imagine history under the semblance of a vast lake into whose 
rather turbid depths we eagerly peer. We have reason to think 
it at least twenty-five feet deep, perhaps fifty or a hundred; we 
detect the very scantiest remains of life, rara et disjecta, four or 
five feet beneath the surface, six or seven inches down these 
are abundant, but at that depth we detect, so to speak, no move- 
ments of animate things, which are scarcely perceptible below 
three or four inches. If we are frank with ourselves we shall 
realize that we can have no clear and adequate notion of any- 
thing happening more than an inch,—indeed, scarce more than 
half an inch below the surface. 

“From this point of view the historian’s gaze, instead of 
sweeping back into remote ages when the earth was young, seems 
now to be confined to his own epoch. Rameses the Great, 
Tiglath-Pileser, and Solomon appear practically coeval with 
Caesar, Constantine, Charlemagne, St. Louis, Charles V, and 
Victoria; Bacon, Newton, and Darwin are but the younger con- 
temporaries of Thales, Plato, and Aristotle. Let those pause 
who attempt to determine the laws of human progress or decay. 
It is like trying to determine, by observing the conduct of a man 
of forty for a month, whether he be developing or not. Any- 


thing approaching a record of events does not reach back for 
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more than three thousand years and even this remains shock- 
ingly imperfect and unreliable for more than two milleniums. 
We have a few, often highly fragmentary, literary histories cov- 
ering Greek and Roman times, also a good many inscriptions and 
some important archeological remains; but these leave us in the 
dark upon many vital matters. The sources for the Roman 
Empire are so very bad that Mommsen refused to attempt to 
write its history. Only in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
do the mediaeval annals and chronicles begin to be supplemented 
by miscellaneous documents which bring us more directly into 
contact with the life of the time. 

“Yet the reader of history must often get the impression that 
the sources of our knowledge are, so to speak, of a uniform 
volume and depth, at least for the last two or three thousand 
years. When he beholds a voluminous account of the early 
Church, or of the Roman Empire, or observes Dahn’s or Hodg- 
kin’s many stately volumes on the Barbarian invasions, he is 
to be pardoned for assuming that the writers have spent years 
in painfully condensing and giving literary form to the abundant 
material which they have turned up in the course of their pro- 
longed researches. Too few suspect that it has been the business 
of the historian in the past not to condense but on the contrary 
skilfully to inflate his thin film of knowledge until the bubble 


should reach such proportions that its bright hues would attract 
the attention and elicit the admiration of even the most careless 
observer. One volume of Hodgkin’s rather old fashioned ‘Italy 
and her Invaders,’ had the scanty material been judiciously com- 
pressed, might have held all that we can be said to even half- 
know about the matters to which the author has seen fit to devote 


eight volumes. 

‘But pray do not jump to the conclusion that the historical 
writer is a sinner above all men. In the first place, it should 
never be forgotten that he is by long tradition a man of letters, 
and that is not, after all, such a bad thing to be. In the second 
place he experiences the same strong temptation that everyone 
else does to accept, at their face value, the plausible statements 
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which he finds, unless they conflict with other accounts of the 
same events or appear to be inherently improbable. 
“To take an illustration of Nietzsche’s, the vague feeling, 


as we lie in bed, that the soles of our feet are free from the 
usual pressure to which we are accustomed in our waking 
hours demands an explanation. Our dream explanation 
is that we must be flying. Not satisfied to leave its work half 
done, dream logic fabricates a room or landscape in which we 
make our aerial experiments. Moreover just as we are going t 
sleep or awaking we can often actually observe how a flash of 
light, such as sometimes appears on the retina of our closed eyes, 
will be involuntarily interpreted as a vision of some human figure 
or other object, clear as a stereopticon slide. Now anyone can 
demonstrate to himself that neither dream logic nor the ‘mind’s- 
eye faculty,’ as it has been called, desert us when we are awake. 
Indeed they may well be, as Nietzsche suspects, a portion of the 
inheritance bequeathed to us, along with some other inconveni- 
ences, by our brutish forebears. At any rate they are forms of 
aberration against which the historian, with his literary tradi- 
tions, needs specially to be on his guard. There are rumors that 
even the student of natural science sometimes keeps his mind's 
eye too wide open, but he is by no means so likely as the historian 
to be misled by dream logic. This is not to be ascribed neces- 
sarily to the superior self-restraint of the scientist but rather to 
the greater simplicity of his task and the palpableness of much 
of his knowledge. The historian can almost never have any 
direct personal experience of the phenomena with which he deals. 
He only knows the facts of the past by the traces they have left. 
Now these traces are usually only the reports of someone who 
commonly did not himself have any direct experience of the facts 
and who did not even take the trouble to tell us where he got his 
alleged information. This is true of almost all the ancient and 
mediaeval historians and annalists. So it comes abcut that ‘the 
immense majority of the sources of information which furnish 
the historian with starting points for his reasoning are nothing 
else than traces of psychological operations,’ rather than direct 
traces of the facts. 
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“To take a single example from among thousands which 
might be cited, Gibbon tells us that after the death of Alaric in 
410 ‘the ferocious character of the Barbarians was displayed in 
the funeral of the hero, whose valour and fortune they celebrated 
with mournful applause. By the labor of a captive multitude 
they forcibly diverted the course of the Busentinus, a small river 
that washes the walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned 
with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, was constructed 
in the vacant bed; the waters were then restored to their natural 
channel, and the secret spot, where the remains of Alaric had 
been deposited, was forever concealed by the inhuman massacre 
of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the work.’ 
The basis of this account is the illiterate ‘History of the Goths’ 
written by an ignorant person, Jordanes, about a hundred and 
forty years after the occurrence of the supposed events. We 
know that Jordanes copied freely from a work of his better 
instructed contemporary, Cassiodorus, which has been lost. This 
is absolutely all that we know about the sources of our informa- 
tion. 

“Shall we believe this story which has found its way into so 
many of our textbooks? Gibbon did not witness the burial of 
Alaric nor did Jordanes, upon whose tale he greatly improves, 
nor did Cassiodorus who was not born until some eighty years 
after the death of the Gothic king. We can control the ‘psycho- 
logical operation’ represented in Gibbon’s text, for he says he got 
the tale from jordanes, but aside from our suspicion that 
Jordanes took the story from the lost book by Cassiodorus we 
have no means of controlling the various psychological opera- 
tions which separate the tale as we have it from the real circum- 
stances. We have other reasons than Jordanes’ authority for 
supposing that Alaric is dead, but as for the circumstances of 
his burial we can only say they may have been as described, but 
we have only the slightest reason for supposing that they were. 
The scope for dream logic and the mind’s-eye faculty as well as 
for mistakes and misapprehensions of all kinds is in such cases 


infinitely greater than when one deals with his own impressions, 
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which can be intensified and corrected by repeated observations 
and clarified by experiment. 


“It should now have become clear that history can never 
become a science in the sense that physics, chemistry, physiology, 
or even anthropology, is a science. The complexity of the 
phenomena is appalling and we have no way of artificially analyz- 
ing and of experimenting with our facts. We know absolutely 
nothing of any occurrences in the history of mankind during 
thousands of years and it is only since the invention of printing 
that our sources have become in any sense abundant. Historical 
students have moreover become keenly aware of the ‘psycho- 
logical operations’ which separate them from the objective facts 
of the past. They know that all narrative sources, upon which 


former historians so naively relied, are open to the gravest sus- 
picion and that even the documents and inscriptions which they 
prize more highly are nevertheless liable to grave misinterpreta- 
tion.” 

I think, then, we must frankly despair of ever reconstructing 
the past history of man in a complete and particularistic fashion 
Whether certain incidents transpired as is set down in the records 
or handed down in tradition we can never know. The folk-mind 
is highly imaginative and anecdotal. It has always possessed the 
appetite for the sensational, the morbid, and the marvelous which 
is at present so successfully catered to by the yellow section of 


the daily press. It has created many picturesque situations, but 


it is not an organ for scientific observation. 

I suppose it is even true that the myth, superstition, and 
magical practice of the savage have a more certain value for the 
study of the history of man than the written record. The 
printed page is deceitful, but the myth cannot deceive. What it 
narrates is not true, but the student is not deceived. And the 
mere existence of the myth is one of the great facts in this 
history of mind which must be recognized if we are to under- 
stand the present state of social consciousness. This is a point 
on which Professor Tylor has insisted. And as the historian 
abandons or relaxes his effort to establish a particular order of 
incidents in the past and turns his attention rather to the estab- 
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lishment of certain general principles of change, he will find 
himself greatly assisted by a knowledge of the life of the non- 
civilized races. It is true that the savage never became civilized, 
and the claim is sometimes made that he therefore has no signifi- 
cance for the study of civilization. But the animal never became 
human, and it is far from true that the animal on that account 
has no significance for psychology. And the savage is much 
closer to the white than the animal is to man. Indeed I believe 
that the reader who divests himself as far as possible of pre- 
possessions and race-prejudice and reads the selections in this 
volume, especially those in Part II, will conclude that the savage 
is very close to us indeed, both in his physical and mental make-up 
and in the forms of his social life. Tribal society is virtually 
delayed civilization, and the savages are a sort of contempo- 
raneous ancestry. 

I do not, of course, wish to belittle the effort of the historian 
to establish his facts, but to the young person who is planning 
to go into history, economics, civics, education, or psychology, 
I do wish to make this suggestion: If he will plan his work with 
reference to gaining (1) a sound and comprehensive knowledge 
of biology, (2) an even more particular knowledge of psy- 
chology, and (3) a very intimate knowledge of anthropology 
and ethnology, he will find himself in possession of an apparatus 
which will enable him to do a rare class of work in his special 
field. It is for such a person that this volume is prepared, quite 
as much as for the student of sociology. 


II 


But I wish chiefly at this point to indicate a standpoint which 
will assist the student in the interpretation of the materials in 
the body of this volume, and which he can bring to bear also on 
the literature indicated in the bibliographies. 

There have been many notable attempts to interpret the social 


process in terms of so-called elemental or dominant social forces. 


Among these may be mentioned Tarde’s “imitation,” Gum- 
plowicz’s “conflict,” Durkheim’s “constraint,” De Greef’s “con- 
tract,” and Giddings’ “consciousness of kind.” Now it is evident 
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that the social process is a complex, and cannot be interpreted by 
any single phrase. It includes all of the forces mentioned above, 
and more. “Imitation” is a powerful social factor, but it is 
hardly more important than inhibition. The “thou shalt nots” 
have played a large role in the life of the race, as they do still in 
the life of the individual. Similarly “conflict” and “contract” 
offset each other, and “consciousness of kind” is hardly more 
conspicuous as a social force than consciousness of difference. 
The reader who is interested in theories of the social process 
will find them fully discussed in Professor Small’s General 
Sociology. 

There is, however, a useful concept into which all activity 
can be translated, or to which it can at least be related, namely, 
control. Control is not a social force, but is the object, realized 
or unrealized, of all purposive activity. Food and reproduction 
are the two primal necessities, if the race is to exist. The whole 
design of nature with reference to organic life is to nourish the 
individual and provide a new generation before the death of the 
old, and the most elementary statement, as I take it, which can 
be made of individual and of social activity is that it is designed 
to secure that control of the environment which will assure these 
two results. I will illustrate my meaning by applying the con- 
cept of control to some of the steps in organic and social de- 
velopment. 

The animal differs from the plant primarily in its superior 
control of the environment, secured through the power of motion. 
It does not wait for food, but goes after it. In this connection 
we have an explanation of the organs of sense and of prehension 
which characterize the animal. All the multitudinous and varied 
structures of animal life will, indeed, be found to answer to 
peculiar modes of control which are secured to the animal 
through them. In man the principle of motion and consequent 
control is extended through the use of animals and the various 
means of mechanical transportation which he has developed. 
With the use of free hands man immensely increased his con- 
trol, through the ability to make and use weapons and tools. 
Fire is a very precious element in control, since through its use 
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man was able to transform inedible into edible materials, to 
smelt and forge iron, and to enlarge the habitable world by regu- 
lating the temperature of the colder regions. Mechanical inven- 
tion is to be viewed as control. It utilizes new forces or old 
forces in new ways, making them do work, and assist man in 
squeezing out of nature values not before suspected, not within 
reach, or not commonly enjoyed. The gregariousness of ani- 
mals and the associated life of men are modes of control, because 
numbers and co-operation make life more secure. Language is 
a powerful instrument of control, because through it knowledge, . 
tradition, standpoint, ideals, stimulations, copies, are transmitted 
and increased. Forms of government are aids to control, by 
providing safety and fair play within the group and organized 
resistance to intrusions from without. Religion assists control, 
reinforcing by a supernatural sanction those modes of behavior 
which by experience have been determined to be moral, i. e., 
socially advantageous. Art aids control by diffusing admirable 
copies for imitation, with the least resistance and the maximum 
of contagion. Play is an organic preparation and practice for 
control. Marriage secures better provision and training to chil- 
dren than promiscuity. Medicine keeps the organism in order 
or repairs it. Liberty is favorable to control, because with it the 
individual has opportunity to develop ideas and values by fol- 


lowing his own bent which he would not develop under 


repression. The human mind is pre-eminently the organ of 
manipulation, of adjustment, of control. It operates through 
what we call knowledge. This in turn is based on memory and 
the ability to compare a present situation with similar situations 
in the past and to revise our judgments and actions in view of 
the past experience. By this means the world at large is con- 
trolled more successfully as time goes on. Knowledge thus 
becomes the great force in control, and those societies are the 
most successful and prosperous in which the knowledge is most 
disseminated, most reliable, and most intensive. This is the 
sense in which knowledge is power. And as to morality, if we 
should single out and make a catalogue of actions which we are 
accustomed to call laudable and virtuous, we should see that they 
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can all be stated from the control standpoint. But I will not 
multiply instances, and I need not point out that all conflict, 
exploitation, showing off, boasting, gambling, and violation of 
the decalogue, are designed to secure control, however unsuccess- 
ful in the end. 

There is, however, a still more serviceable standpoint for the 
examination of society and of social change, and that is attention. 
This is by no means in conflict with the category of control. 
Control is the end to be secured and attention is the means of 
securing it. They are the objective and subjective sides of the 
same process. Attention is the mental attitude which takes note 
of the outside world and manipulates it; it is the organ of accom- 
modation. But attention does not operate alone; it is associated 
with habit on the one hand and with crisis on the other. When 
the habits are running smoothly the attention is relaxed; it is not 
at work. But when something happens to disturb the run of 
habit the attention is called into play and devises a new mode of 
behavior which will meet the crisis. That is, the attention estab- 
lishes new and adequate habits, or it is its function to do so. 

Such conditions as the exhaustion of game, the intrusion of 
outsiders, defeat in battle, floods, drought, pestilence, and famine 
illustrate one class of crisis. The incidents of birth, death, 
adolescence, and marriage, while not unanticipated, are always 
foci of attention and occasions for control. They throw a strain 
on the attention, and affect the mental life of the group. Shad- 
ows, dreams, epilepsy, intoxication, swooning, sickness, engage 
the attention and result in various attempts at control. Other 
crises arise in the conflict of interest between individuals, and 
between the individual and the group. Theft, assault, sorcery, 
and all crimes and misdemeanors are occasions for the exercise 
of attention and control. To say that language, reflection, dis- 


cussion, logical analysis, abstraction, mechanical invention, 
magic, religion, and science are developed in the effort of the 
attention to meet difficult situations through a readjustment of 
habit, is simply to say that the mind itself is the product of crisis. 
Crisis also produces the specialized occupations. The medicine- 
man, the priest, the law-giver, the judge, the ruler, the physician, 
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the teacher, the artist and other specialists, represent classes of 
men who have or profess special skill in dealing with crises. 
\mong the professions whose connection with crisis is least 
obvious are perhaps those of teacher and artist. But the teacher 
is especially concerned with anticipating that most critical of 
periods in the life of the youth when he is to enter manhood and 
be no longer supported by others; and art always arises as the 
memory of crisis. 

Of course a crisis may be so serious as to kill the organism 
or destroy the group, or it may result in failure or deterioration. 
But crisis, as I ara employing the term, is not to be regarded as 
habitually violent. It is simply a disturbance of habit, and it may 
be no more than an incident, a stimulation, a suggestion. It is 
here that imitation plays a great role. But it is quite certain that 
the degree of progress of a people has a certain relation to the 
nature of the disturbances encountered, and that the most 
progressive have had a more vicissitudinous life. Our proverb, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” is the formulation in folk- 
thought of this principle of social change. 

The run of crises encountered by different individuals and 
races is not, of course, uniform, and herein we have a partial ex- 
planation of the different rate and direction of progress in differ- 
ent peoples. But more important than this in any explanation 
of the advanced and backward races is the fact that the same 
crisis will not produce the same effect uniformly. And in this 
connection I will briefly indicate the relation of attention and 
crisis to (1) the presence of extraordinary individuals in the 
group, (2) the level of culture of the group, and (3) the char- 
acter of the ideas by which the group-mind is prepossessed : 

1. Whatever importance we may attach to group-mind and 


mass-suggestion, the power of the attention to meet a crisis is 


primarily an individual matter, or at least the initiative lies with 
the individual. The group, therefore, which possesses men of ex- 
traordinary mental ability is at an advantage. The fleeing animal, 
for instance, is always a problem, and the resilience of wood 1s 
probably always observed, but the individual is not always pres- 
ent to relate the two facts, and invent the bow and arrow. If he 
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is present he probably, as Lewis Morgan suggests, raises his 
group to a higher level of culture by producing a new food epoch. 
The relation of the “great man” to crisis is indeed one of the 
most important points in the problem of progress. Such men as 
Moses, Mohammed, Confucius, Christ, have stamped the whole 
character of a civilization. The pride with which the German 
people refer to themselves as the “Volk der Dichter und Denker,” 
and their extraordinary policy with respect to specialization, 
which has made the German university a model for other nations, 
are attributed largely to Fichte and his associates who, after the 
disastrous battle of Jena, preached a policy of scholarship as over 
against a policy of war. Similar cases of the reconstruction of 
the habits of a whole people by the dominating attention of a 
great man are found among the lower races. Dingiswayo and 
Chaka converted pastoral Zululand into a military encampment, 
as a result of witnessing the maneuvers of a regiment of Euro- 
pean soldiers in Cape Colony. And Howitt’s Native Tribes of 
South East Australia has interesting details on the influence of 
extraordinary men in a low race. 

2. The level of culture of the group limits the power of the 
mind to meet crisis and readjust. If the amount of general 
knowledge is small and the material resources scanty, the mind 
may find no way out of an emergency which under different 
conditions would be only the occasion for further progress. If 
we could imagine a group without language, numbers, iron, fire, 
and without the milk, meat, and labor of domestic animals, and 
if this group were small, as it would necessarily be under those 
conditions, we should have also to imagine a very low state of 
mind in general in the group. In the absence of mathematics, 
fire, and iron, for example, the use of electricity as a force would 
be out of the question. The individual mind cannot rise much 
above the level of the group-mind, and the group-mind will be 
simple if the outside environmental conditions and the antecedent 
racial experiences are simple. On this account it is just to attrib- 
ute important movements and inventions to individuals only in a 
qualified sense. The extraordinary individual works on the 
material and psychic fund already present, and if the situation 
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is not ripe neither is he ripe. From this standpoint we can under- 
stand why it is almost never possible to attribute any great 
modern invention to any single person. When the state of sci- 
ence and the social need reach a certain point a number of per- 
sons are likely to solve the same problem. 

3. The character of the accommodations already made 
affects the character of the accommodation to the new crisis. 
When our habits are settled and running smoothly they much 
resemble the instincts of animals. And the great part of our life 
is lived in the region of habit. The habits, like the instincts, are 
safe and serviceable. They hive been tried, and they are associ- 
ated with a feeling of security. There consequently grows up 
in the folk-mind a determined resistance to change. And there 
is a degree of sense in this, for while change implies possibilities 
of improvement it also implies danger of disaster, or a worse 
condition. It must also be acknowledged that a state of rapid 
and constant change implies loss of settled habits and disorgani- 
zation. As a result, all societies view change with suspicion, and 
the attempt to revise certain habits is even viewed as immorality. 
Now it is possible under these conditions for a society to become 
stationary, or to attempt to remain so. The effort of the atten- 
tion is to preserve the present status rather than to reaccommo- 
date. This condition is particularly marked among the savages. 
In the absence of science and a proper estimation of the value of 
change, they rely on ritual and magic, and a minute, conscien- 
tious, unquestioning, and absolute adhesion to the past. Change 
is consequently introduced with a maximum of resistance. Some 
African tribes, for example, have such faith in fetish that they 
cannot be induced to practice with firearms. If, they say, the 
magic works, the bullet will go straight; otherwise it will not. 
Similarly, oriental pride in permanence is quite as real as occi- 
dental pride in progress, and the fatalistic view of the Moham- 
medan world, the view that results are predetermined by Allah 


and not by man, is unfavorable to change. Indeed, the only 


world in which change is at a premium and is systematically 
sought is the modern scientific world. It is plain therefore that 
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the nature of the reaction of attention to crisis is conditioned by 
the ideas which prepossess the mind. 

It is, of course, possible to overwork any standpoint, but on 
the whole I think that the best course the student can follow jis 
to keep crisis constantly in mind—the nature of the crisis, the 
degree of mental and cultural preparation a people has alread 
attained as fitting it to handle the crisis, and the various and often 
contradictory types of reaccommodation effected through the 
attention. In this way he will be able to note the transition of 
blood-feud into law, of magic into science, of constraint into 
liberty, and, in general, the increasing determination of conduct 
in the region of the reason and the cerebral cortex instead of the 
region of habit and the spinal cord. 


III 


Finally, I wish to warn the student to be suspicious of what 
may be called the particularistic explanation of social change. 
Some years ago, when it was the habit to explain everything in 
terms of “‘the survival of the fittest,’’ an ingenious German scholar 
put forth the theory that the thick crania of the Australians were 
due to the fact that the men treated the women with such violence 
as to break all the thin heads, thus leaving only thick-headed 
women to reproduce. A still more ingenious German offered as 
an explanation of the origin of the practice of circumcision the 
desire of certain tribes to assure themselves that there should be 
no fraud in the collection of trophies in battle. This was assured 
by first circumcising all the males of one’s own tribe. Under 
these circumstances certitude was secured that any foreskins 
brought in after battle with uncircumcised enemies could not 
have been secured from the slain of one’s own party. Lippert, 


the great culture-historian, has argued that the presence or ab- 


sence of the milk of domestic animals has sealed the fate of the 
different races, pointing out that no race without milk has ever 
risen to a high level of culture. He is also responsible for the 
suggestion that man took the idea of a mill for grinding, with 
its upper and nether mill-stones, from the upper and lower 
molars in his own mouth. Pitt-Rivers says that the idea of a 
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large boat might have been suggested in time of floods, when 
houses floated down the rivers before the eyes of men. I think 
that even the eminent ethnologists Mason and McGee err in this 
respect when they suggest the one that “the hawks taught men 
to catch fish, the spiders and caterpillars to spin, the hornet to 
make paper, and the cray-fish to work in clay” (see infra p. 35), 
and the other that plants and animals were first domesticated in 
the desert rather than in humid areas, because in unwatered 
regions plants, animals, and men were in need of one another 
and showed a greater tolerance and helpfulness (see infra pp. 
66, 73). In fact a variorum edition of the theories of the origins 
of culture would be as interesting as Mr. Furness’ variorum edi- 
tion of Hamlet, which, while it was not, I believe, prepared with 
that in view, is yet one of our great storehouses of amusement. 

Some of these theories are simply imaginative and absurd, 
and others are illustrations of the too particularistic. Doubtless 
milk is a very precious possession, but so also is iron. No race 
ever attained a considerable tevel of culture in the absence of 
iron. And it would be possible to name a number of things 
which races of high culture possess and races of low culture do 
not possess. The idea of crushing, pounding, and rubbing is 
much too general to warrant us in saying that the idea of the 
mill is derived from the human mouth. When man has once a 
floating log, bark boat, or raft, he can enlarge it without assist- 
ance from floating houses. The growth of plant life and the idea 
of particular attention to it are too general to depend on any 
particular kind of accident, or on a desert environment. Ani- 
mals follow the camp for food, they are caught alive in traps, 
and the young ones are kept as pets; and this would happen if 
there were no desert regions. Two of Herbert Spencer’s great 


and gross errors of this character—the derivation of all the 


learned and artistic occupations (even that of the dancer) from 
the medicine-man, and the assumption that ghost-worship is the 
origin of all spirit belief and worship (even of the worship of 
animals and plants) I have considered in Parts II and VI of 
this volume. 

The error of the particularistic method lies in overlooking 
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the fact that the mind employs the principle of abstraction—sees 
general principles behind details—and that the precise detail with 
which the process of abstraction begins cannot in all cases be 
posited or determined. Thus the use of poison was certainly 
suggested to man by the occurrence of poison in nature, and 
in some crisis it occurred to man to use poison for the purpose 
of killing. And since the snake is the most conspicuous user of 
poison in nature it has usually been said that man gets his idea 
from the snake, and that the poisoned arrow-point is copied from 
the tooth of the poisonous snake. I have no doubt that this 
thing frequently happened in this way, but there are also various 
other poisons in nature. The deadly curare with which the 
Guiana Indian tips his tiny arrow is a vegetable product. The 
Bushmen use animal, vegetable, and mineral poisons, and a mix- 
ture of all of them, and the Hottentots manufacture poisons 
from the entrails of certain insects and from putrifying flesh. 
In short, assuming poison in nature and the arrow in the hands 
of man, we can assume the development of a poisoned arrow- 
point even if there had been no such thing as an envenomed 
serpent’s tooth. 

Neither can we look too curiously into the order of emer- 
gence of inventions nor assume a straight and uniform line of 
development among all the races. There have been serious 


attempts to determine what was the first weapon used by man. 
Was it a round stone, a sharp-pointed stone, a sharp-edged stone, 
or a stick? But all we can really assume is prehensity and the 
general idea. The first weapon used was the object at hand when 
the idea occurred to man. Or, having any one of these objects 
in his hand, it used itself, so to speak, and the accident was 


afterward imitated. 

The attempt to classify culture by epochs is similarly doomed 
to failure when made too absolutely. The frugivorous, the hunt- 
ing, the pastoral, and the agricultural are the stages usually 
assumed. But the Indian was a hunter while his squaw was an 
agriculturist. The African is pastoral, agricultural, or hunting 
indifferently, without regard to his cultural status. And the 
ancient Mexicans were agricultural but had never had a pastoral 
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period. Different groups take steps in culture in a different 
order, and the order depends on the general environmental situa- 
tion, the nature of the crises arising, and the operation of the 
attention. This is a sufficient comment on the theory, sometimes 
used in pedagogy, that the mind of the child passes through 
epochs corresponding to epochs of culture in the race. We have 
every reason to think that the mind of the savage and the mind 
of the civilized are fundamentally alike. There are, indeed, 
organic changes in the brain of the growing child, but these are 
the same in the children of all races. The savage is not a modern 
child, but one whose consciousness is not influenced by the copies 


set in civilization. And the white child is not a savage, but one 
whose mind is not yet fully dominated by the white type of cul- 
ture. And, incidentally there was never a more inept comparison 
than that of the child with the savage, for the savage is a person 
of definitely fixed and specialized aims and habits, while the child, 


as Professor Dewey has expressed it, is “primarily one whose 
calling is growth,” and who is consequently characterized by 
flexible and unspecialized habits. To be sure there is a certain 
rough parallelism between the mental development of the child 
and the course of civilization. The race began with motor activi- 
ties and simple habits and civilization has worked itself onto a 
complex and artificial basis, with special emphasis on the re- 
flective activities. The child also begins with hand and eye move- 
ments and is gradually and systematically prepared by society to 
operate in the more complex and reflective adult world. But 
that is all. In both child and race the motor activities precede 
the reflective, and this could not be otherwise, for consciousness 
is largely built up through the hand and eye movements. 


THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The University of Chicago 


About seven years ago Mr. Tolman prepared and published 
in the American Journal of Sociology, a lengthy report on the 
teaching of sociology in the United States. Since that date 
obviously there has been much advance in the teaching of soci- 
ology, both as to the number of institutions giving instruction 
in the subject, as to the number of courses offered, and as to the 
quality in the instructing staff in this line. Consequently the 
American Sociological Society at its meeting at Atlantic City 
last December decided to have an investigation made and a re- 
port published regarding the present condition of the teaching 
of sociology in this country, also to have determined as far as 
possible the relation of sociology in the institutions to the other 
social sciences, to practical social work, to methods, etc. Pro- 
fessor A. W. Small offered to undertake this investigation in the 
name of the American Journal of Sociology, of which he is the 
editor-in-chief, and to publish it in the same upon completion. 
The offer was accepted. The details of the investigation were 
turned over by Professor Small to the present writer, though 
the former continued to give him valuable help and suggestion. 
A questionnaire was prepared under Professor Small’s direction 
and criticism and under the criticism of a number of the leading 
professors of sociology in this country. The questionnaire was 
sent to four hundred colleges, universities, and theological 
schools, and to one hundred and twenty-nine state normal schools. 
About two hundred and fifty replies were received, some of them 
coming in as late as the first of July, although they were sent 
out early in the spring. Of these replies one hundred and ninety- 
nine were affirmative. One hundred and seventy-three affirma- 
tive replies came from colleges, universities, and theological 
schools. Twenty-six were from state normal schools. 
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It was found, however, that this did not represent the total 
number of institutions teaching sociology. After trying various 
methods to get a complete list of replies and not succeeding, the 
writer went through the catalogues of most of the various re- 
maining colleges, universities, etc., and compiled such data as 
were available. This information appears in Table IV of the 
present report. One hundred and sixty-seven institutions teaching 
sociology were added to the list by this means. This raised the 
total to three hundred and sixty-Six. This, however, is not an 


absolutely complete list. Neither a reply nor a catalogue could be 


obtained from the University of Nevada which is known to 
teach sociology. A number of normal schools which did not 
reply also teach sociology, but catalogues were not available for 
the purpose of making such a study as was made in the case of 
the colleges and universities which did not reply. A conservative 
estimate of the total number of colleges, universities, theological 
schools, and state normal schools in the United States teaching 
sociology at the present time, would be about four hundred. 
To make an absolutely correct and complete list with full in- 
formation on each school would require more work and time 
than the preparation of a research thesis for a doctor’s degree, 
as well as an amount of co-operation from the various schools 
which they are unwilling to give. 

The questionnaire sent out was as follows: 

A. The American Sociological Society has asked the Journal of Soci- 
ology to collect and publish the facts about the present condition of socio- 
logical instruction in the United States. Will you kindly assist in this 
work by carefully filling out the accompanying questionnaire? The value 
of the results obtained from this investigation depends almost wholly upon 
the fidelity with which each addressee responds in each particular. 

B. Name of the institution. 

C. Name and title of person filling out this blank 

1. Does your institution offer instruction in sociology? 

2. If so, (a) at what date was it introduced? (b) is it offered by a 
separate department of sociology? (c) if not so separated, under what 
department is it offered? 

3. Number of courses offered under title of sociology, with duration of 
same, in hours per week and number of weeks. (Send also corrected printed 
list from catalogue when possible.) 
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4. Number and ranks of instructors devoted exclusively to sociology 
5. Number and ranks of instructors devoted partially to sociology: (a) 
their other subjects; (5) proportion of their time given to each subject. 

6. Number of separate graduate and undergraduate registrations each in 
sociology in the year 1907-08. 

7. Make a table like the following to show actual work in sociology in 
each of the courses in sociology for 1907-08. 


Number of | No. Graduates No. Undergradu 
ates Enrolled 


Name of Course Hours per 
Week | Weeks Enrolled 


8. (a) Graduate registrations in the other social sciences named in Q 
13; (b) undergraduate registrations in the other social sciences. 

9. Total registrations: (a) graduate in all departments of the institu 
tion; (b) undergraduate in all departments of the institution. 

10. Make cross (x) against those of the following divisions (avoiding 
repetitions) of sociology which your plan of instruction recognizes: add 
any other divisions which you employ; indicate number of courses (as 
defined in [3] above) offered in each division; (a) methodology; (a) 
history of sociology; (b) general sociology; (c) descriptive sociology; 
(d) social psychology; (¢) social technology; (f) urban socioiogy; (g) 
rural sociology; (A) ecclesiastical sociology; (1%) biblical sociology; (k); 
(1); (m). 

11. At what point in his curriculum is the student admitted to courses 
in sociology? 

12. Specify opportunities which you offer for practical or technical social 
work in connection with sociological study. 

13. Specify how you articulate, by way of prerequisites or otherwise, 
the instruction in sociology with that in: (a) philosophy and psychology ; 
(b) education; (c) history; (d) economics; (¢) political science; (f) sani- 
tary and domestic science; (g) journalism. (Please erase any department 
among above not represented in your institution.) 

14. To what extent is emphasis laid upon: (1) psychological method; 
(2) statistical method; (3) historical method; (4) theoretical sociology; 
(=) practical or applied sociology? 

15. Express fully your judgment of the present tendencies of sociology, 


and your forecast of its future in your own institution. In this connection 
Also give any other facts that you regard 


give statistical data if possible. 


as important. 
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The questionnaire was not perfect and gave rise to some 


ambiguities. It also required more effort than many professors 


saw fit to give to the task, as may be noted from a study of the 
table. The main trouble came from questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. It 
was the intention of the writer to have the answer to No. 6 
show the actual number of students taking sociology. The other 
three questions following were designed to bring out the num- 
ber of registrations, for comparative study; to give some idea 
of the relative strength of sociology in relation to the other 
social and related sciences; and to show what proportion of the 
total number of registrations of the college, university, etc., 
were those in sociology and other related sciences. But, with 
two or three exceptions, Question g was answered to show the 
total number of students enrolled rather than the total number 
of registrations. Hence this comparison was made impossible. 
On the whole, a large amount of very valuable information was 
secured and will be found classified in Tables I, I, and III of 
this report. The year 1907-8 was used as a basis of the report, 
it being hoped that the report might be published by the close of 
the school year, 1908-9. In this the writer and the others con- 
cerned were disappointed. 

Of the one hundred and seventy-three colleges, universities, 
and theological schools making an affirmative report, one, Yale 
University, began instruction in sociology in the graduate school 
as early as 1873. One other instituted sociology in 1880, one 
in 1883, one each in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889, and 1890. In 
1891, three started instruction in sociology; in 1892, two; and in 
1893 the number introducing sociology jumped to seven, to be 
followed the next year by eleven, which number has not been 
since exceeded. In 1895, six opened up instruction in sociology ; 
in 1896, the number dropped again to two; in 1897 it jumped 
to nine; in 1898 it droped to three. For two years, 1899 and 
1900, the number introducing sociology remained at eight each 
year. For 1901 it was six; for 1902 it was seven; and for 1903 
it again reached eleven. In 1904 it fell to nine; in Ig05 to 
seven. In 1906 it rose to eight, and in 1907 to nine. In 1908 
it again rose to eleven; and up to the present time there have 
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been seven instituting sociology in 1909. Thirty others do 
not report the date of introduction, and one merely says, “early.” 

The titles of the departments under which sociology is given 
in the same 173 institutions are distributed as follows: Soci- 
ology 20, economics and sociology 28, economics 12, social and 
political science 3, history and political science 11, sociology and 
history 1, homiletics and sociology 1, history and economics 8, 
economics, social science, and law 1, sociology and economics 4, 
political economy 4, sociology and anthropology 2, ethnology 
and sociology 1, philosophy 9, social science 4, economics, social 
psycholegy 1, history 3, political and social science 7, psychology 
2, history and social science 5, political science 5, economics and 
social science 3, economics and applied Christianity 1, commerce 
and finance 1, social science and history 1, social psychology 1, 
religion and history 1, mental science 1, psychology, history, eco- 
nomics I, economics, philosophy, history 1, homiletics and 
applied Christianity 1, economics and political science 2, rural 
sociology 1, sociology and ethics 1, history and sociology 2, 
commerce I, history, economics, and sociology 1, Christian ethics 
2, political economy and political science I, education I, eco- 


> 


nomic science and history 1, history and political economy 2, 
economics, political science I, history, education, and philosophy 
I, political economy and sociology 2, economics, psychology 1, 
theology, economics I, practical theology 1. One reported that 
there were no departments in that institution. Six failed to 
specify under what department the work in sociology is given. 

Out of 172 reporting on the matter, according to Table I, 


35 institutions have 50 professors devoting ali of their time to 
instruction in sociology. From the same table we find 154 


reporting I9gI devoting part time to the teaching of sociology. 
Of the 167 included under Table IV, 5 have a total of 5 pro- 
fessors giving full time, and 154 schools have 181 giving part 
time to instruction in sociology. Combining the statistics on 
this point from Tables I and IV, we find 40 institutions with a 
total of 55 professors giving full time to sociology, and 308 
with 372 professors dividing their time with sociology. 
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The 170 colleges, universities, etc., of Table I reporting show 
716 courses offered. The report of 139 institutions from the 
same group shows 381 courses given. The figures for Table IV 
are 167 institutions offering 328 courses. The total of courses 
offered by the 337 institutions for which data were obtained is 
1,044. 

The 152 institutions of Table I reporting show 31,210 hours 
a year offered. The 136 institutions of the same table report- 
ing show 19,648 hours a year given. The 144 institutions of 
Table IV for which data were obtained showed approximately 
15,495 hours a year offered. This makes an approximate total 
of 46,705 hours offered by 296 colleges, universities, etc. 

In the 132 institutions of Table I reporting, there were 7,973 
undergraduate registrations and 896 graduate registrations. 
On the matter of separate students 103 institutions reported, 
showing 3,833 separate undergraduate students and 732 separ- 
ate graduate students. Of these, 449 of the graduate registra- 
tions and 391 of the graduate students belong to the University 
of Chicago alone. 

Table I shows 73 institutions admitting students in the junior 
year, 39 in the senior, 23 in the sophomore, 4 in the freshman, 
and 4 in the Ist year (of theological schools). Thirty did not 
report as to this particular. The institutions of Table IV show 
43 cases of admittance in the senior, 33 in the junior, 7 in the 
sophomore, I in the freshman, 3 in the graduate courses only, 
I in the 2d year, and 78 cases where statistics were not obtainable. 
This makes totals of 82 for the senior year, 106 for the junior, 
30 for the sophomore, 5 for the freshman, 4 for the Ist, 1 for 
the 2d, and 3 for graduate courses only. One hundred and eight 
did not specify or statistics were not obtainable for them. 

To the question whether opportunity for practical work was 
given 92 of the institutions of Table I answered “yes,” 16 
answered “no,” and 65 did not answer. In Table IV, the investi- 
gator was able to find 31 which offered practical work in some 
form. Subsequent pages specify some of the practical work 
done by certain institutions. 

Of the 111 colleges, etc., of Table II showing registrations in 


i 
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both philosophy and psychology, and sociology, 2,114 were 
claimed for sociology and 3,487 for philosophy and psychology. 
In 108 of these there were 2,104 registrations in sociology and 
2,415 in education. In I1Ig institutions 3,315 in sociology, 
7,662 in history. In 133 institutions 3,762 in sociology, 5,157 
in economics. In 107 institutions 2,356 in sociology, 1,471 in 
political science. In 9, 1,580 in sociology, 1,108 in home eco- 
nomics, domestic science, etc. In 4 institutions, 255 in sociology, 
65 in journalism. In 7 institutions 472 in sociology and 1,568 
in history and political science combined. In one institution, 
290 in sociology, 298 in economics and political science com- 
bined. In three institutions 1,299 in sociology, 2,652 in psy- 
chology, philosophy, and education combined. In places where 
there is a partially or wholly prescribed course, sociology 1s 
more likely to be elective than any other social science, with the 
probable exception of political science, home economics, and 
journalism. Sociology lies more within the range of graduate 
subjects than any other social science. These two facts, rather 
than its relative popularity, serve to explain the smaller number 
of students registering in sociology. 

The columns of comparative registrations in Table II show 
both graduate and undergraduate registrations combined. It 
night be interesting to have presented some comparative statis- 
tics from the larger schools showing the graduate and under- 
graduate registrations separately. Adelphi College has 5 gradu- 
ate and 125 undergraduate registrations in sociology; 5 graduate 
and 345 undergraduate registrations in the other social sciences 
combined. George Washington University: 12 graduate and 30 
undergraduate registrations in sociology; 9 graduate and 200 
(approximately) undergraduate registrations in the other social 
sciences. Illinois Wesleyan University: in sociology, 2 graduate 
and 63 undergraduate registrations; in education, I graduate 
and 18 undergraduate; in economics, 2 graduate and 107 under- 
graduate; in philosophy and psychology, 57 undergraduate; in 
history and political science, ca. 60; in domestic science, ca. 50. 
Indiana University: in sociology, 15 graduate and 142 under- 
graduate; in the other social sciences, 25 graduate and 400 
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_wndergraduate. Northwestern University: in sociology, I 
-gra@duate, and 44 undergraduate (not including the theological 
— . 

Senaigary ) ; in philosophy and psychology, 28 graduate and 223 


wadergraduate ; in education, 3 graduate and 71 undergraduate ; 
in history, 8 graduate and 343 undergraduate; in economics, 4 
graduate and 116 undergraduate; in political science, no gradu- 
ate and 81 undergraduate. University of Chicago: in sociology, 
449 graduate and 520 undergraduate; in philosophy and educa- 
tion combined, 996 graduate and 487 undergraduate; in psy- 
chology, 317 graduate and 358 undergraduate; in_ political 
economy, 251 graduate and 800 undergraduate; in political sci- 
ence, 278 graduate and 336 undergraduate; in history, 591 
graduate and 1,361 undergraduate; in home administration, 219 
graduate and go undergraduate. University of Colorado: in 
sociology, 14 graduate and 162 undergraduate; in philosophy 
and psychology, 15 graduate and 346 undergraduate; in educa- 
tion, 10 graduate and 115 undergraduate; in history, 1 graduate 
and 205 undergraduate ; in economics, 6 graduate and 209 under- 
graduate; in sanitary science and public health, no graduate 
and 77 undergraduate. University of Illinois: in sociology, 21 
graduate and 82 undergraduate; in philosophy, *6 graduate and 
205 undergraduate; in psychology, 19 graduate and 434 under- 
graduate; in education, 7 graduate and 195 undergraduate; in 
history, 100 graduate and 856 undergraduate; in economics, 78 
graduate and 1,407 undergraduate; in political science, 41 gradu- 
ate and o undergraduate; in sanitary and domestic science, 15 
graduate and 314 undergraduate; in journalism, 4 graduate and 
33 undergraduate. University of Kansas: in sociology, 26 
graduate and 287 undergraduate; in other social sciences, 16 
graduate and 2,205 undergraduate (excluding summer session ). 
University of Michigan: graduate registrations only in soci- 
ology, 17; in philosophy and psychology, 62; in education, 29: 
in history and political science, 30; in political economy, 18. 
University of Minnesota: in sociology, ca. 20 graduate and ca. 
400 undergraduate; in other social sciences, ca. 60 graduate and 
ca. 3,200 undergraduate. University of Missouri: in sociology 
39 graduate and 302 undergraduate; in philosophy, 9 graduate 
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and 119 undergraduate; in psychology, 3 graduate and 278 
undergraduate: in education, 14 graduate and 349 undergradu- 
ate; in history, 10 graduate and 460 undergraduate; in eco- 
nomics, 3 graduate and 300 undergraduate; in political science, 3 
graduate and 105 undergraduate. University of North Dakota: 
in sociology, I graduate and 15 undergraduate; in philosophy 
and psychology, 3 graduate and 44 undergraduate; in education, 
159 undergraduate; in history, I graduate and 70 undergradu- 
ate; in economics, 2 graduate and 67 undergraduate; in political 
science, 4 undergraduate; in journalism, 9 undergraduate. Uni- 
versity of Oregon: in sociology, I graduate and 21 undergradu- 
ate; in other social sciences, 5 graduate and 597 undergraduate. 
University of South Dakota: in sociclogy, 2 graduate and I1 
undergraduate; in education I graduate and 82 undergraduate; 
in history, I graduate and 82 undergraduate. 

In a few cases of the above statistics the figures are only 
approximate and in a few other cases the “other social sciences”’ 
have been grouped together without specifying what the person 
filling out the questionnaire meant to include under the term. 
However, if we disregard these indefinite data, sufficient definite 
facts are given to show that sociology is on the whole in the lead 
as a graduate study, though falling somewhat behind some of 
the other sciences, in undergraduate work for the most part. 
The reader of this report must not suppose that the writer meant 
to establish a classification of the social sciences. He has in- 
cluded under that convenient grouping the sciences most closely 
related to sociology. Biology might advisedly have been placed 
in such proximity. 

According to Table II, 57 institutions reported either phi- 
losophy or psychology or both as prerequisite to instruction in 
sociology. Fifty-six reported history, 4 reported education, 60 
reported economics, 25 reported political science, and 1 reported 
home economics as prerequisite. Cases where sociology and 
another science were required to be taken co-ordinately were 
philosophy or psychology 8, education 8, economics 6, political 
science 4. Cases where sociology was made prerequisite to an- 
other science were philosophy 2, education 6, economics 5, home 
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economics 3, and journalism 3. Thirteen schools reported that 
there were no prerequisites. Only 102 institutions reported at 
all. Perhaps only the figures covering prerequisites for sociology 
are full enough, for evidently most of the institutions understood 
the question to refer to this matter alone and did not report on 
the other facts here scheduled. 

Out of 139 institutions reporting, according to Table II, the 
divisions into which the general subject of sociology is made in 
various places for the purposes of instruction are: methodology, 
35; history of sociology, 49; general sociology, 118; descriptive 
sociology, 79; social psychology, 75; social technology (includ- 
ing discussion of social problems, especially abnormal problems 
and attempts at their solution), 59; urban sociology, 47; rural 
sociology, 53; ecclesiastical sociology, 21; biblical sociology, 17. 
From other incomplete information furnished by institutions not 
agreeing with the classifications of the questionnaire the writer 
compiled a further approximate classification as follows: anthro- 
pology and ethnology, 16; biological sociology, 4; family and 
ethical problems, 21; socialism, 7. A study of the data repre- 
sented in Table IV from catalogues revealed, as far as the writer 
was able to ascertain, the following classification in 166 cases: 
methodology, 40; history of sociology, 29; general sociology, 
124; descriptive sociology, 91; social psychology, 21; social 
technology, 68; urban sociology, 12; rural sociology, 5; ecclesi- 
astical sociology, 8; biblical sociology, 4; anthropology and 
ethnology, 10; family, 12; socialism, 2. 

One hundred and nine institutions reported as to method. 
Seventy-three used the psychological method, 34 with strong 
emphasis, 27 with medium, and 10 with slight. Fifty-seven use 
statistical methods, 4 strong, 20 medium, 31 slight. Seventy- 
four use the historical method, 36 strong, 25 medium, 11 slight. 
Ninety-five reported practical sociology, 51 strong emphasis, 33 
medium, 9 slight. Seventy reported theoretical sociology, 21 
strong, 26 medium, 21 slight. Three reported psychological 
method not used, two the statistical not used, two the historical 


not used; two reported no emphasis on theoretical sociology and 
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one reported no emphasis on practical sociology. Two reported 
simply that all methods were used. 


Kinds of practical work done in some of the institutions re- 
porting on the subject are briefly indicated in the following 
paragraphs: Alma: Thesis from an assigned practical problem. 
Atlanta: ‘House-to-house visitations, statistical work, special 
reports.” Auburn Theological Seminary: “Special reports on 
investigations; special work for three months in social settle- 
ment or institutional church.” Brown: “Investigation work 
under settlement head.” Butler: “In connection with organized 
charities.” Carleton: Institutional visiting; study of city insti- 
tutions; lectures. Earlham: Field work in connection with local 
charities, factories, etc. Eureka: Institutional visiting. Find- 
lay: Work through college Y. M. C. A. Franklin and Marshall: 
Study of local charitable institutions. George Washington Uni- 
versity: In connection with settlements and local charitable 
organizations. Grand Island: Visiting institutions. Hamline: 
Visits, lectures, investigations. Hampton: Observation; clubs. 
Haverford: “Investigation of social institutions in and about 
Philadelphia. Hobart: Students work as probation officers. 
Hope: Investigation of local conditions. Illinois Wesleyan: 
Numerous local public institutions; visit others abroad. Indiana: 
Investigation at Indianapolis; work in C. O. S. there. Iowa Col- 
lege: Social settlement work. Juniata: Visits to state institution. 
Louisiana State University: Observation of state institutions, of 
negro in rice belt, ete. McCormick Theological Seminary: 


Investigation of social movements. Work in settlements, insti- 


tutional churches, etc. Meadville Theological Seminary: Trips 
to New York and Chicago for study. Midland: Census work. 
Mills: Juvenile courts, factories, immigration station, social set- 
tlements. Moores Hill: Visit Cincinnati and state and charitable 
institutions. Mount Holyoke: Institutional visiting. Ohio 
State: Settlement work, charity investigation, friendly visiting, 
probation work. Ottawa: Juvenile court and local work. Park: 
Visits to public institutions at Leavenworth and Kansas City. 
Pomona: Requires one week’s study of conditions in Los An- 
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geles under supervision of instructor. Simmons: School for 
Social Workers—definite problems in practical charity. State 
College, Washington: Study of agricultural conditions and rural 
life. State University of Keritucky: Study of state and charit- 
able institutions. Syracuse: Associated charities and other 
work. Tulane: Social settlement, tenement inspection, statistical 
investigation. Union Theological Seminary: Training in actual 
social work in New York City. University of Colorado: Prac- 
tical work in Boulder and Denver. University of Illinois: “We 
co-operate with the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.” 
University of Michigan: “The Franklin Street Social Settle- 
ment of Detroit is affiliated with the University.” University of 
Minnesota: “Original investigation of social conditions in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and work in the settlements.’’ University 
of Missouri: “From September, 1906, to June, 1909, the St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy was affiliated with the University 
of Missouri, and the department of sociology. No provision for 
the future has yet been made.” University of North Dakota: 
Study of state institutions. University of Oklahoma: Visiting 
state institutions. University of South Carolina: Study of local 
and state institutions, cotton mills, amusements, etc. University 
of Southern California: Week’s study in Los Angeles yearly. 
University of Wisconsin: Required visits to Milwaukee and 
work in the university settlement there. Western Reserve: In- 
vestigations in connection with the charitable and philanthropic 
agencies of Cleveland. Whitman: Study of public institutions 
and methods in charity and correction, etc. Willamette: Study 
of numerous local institutions. Wittenberg: Study of local 
conditions. Beloit: Teaching in night schools for Italians 
and Greeks. De Pauw: Visiting of institutions in Indian- 
apolis in connection with work. Keuka: Sociological census 
of districts near college. Lake Erie: Observation of social 
settlements, juvenile courts, poor-houses, etc. New York Uni- 
versity: “Social settlements; investigation of institutions for 
dependents, delinquents, etc.; investigation into schools for 
backward and foreign children, factories, etc.” University of 
Denver: Some students interested in institutional church, neigh- 
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borhood house, associated charities, etc. University of Kansas: 
Study of rural communities, state and private institutions. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: Co-operation with several charitable 
agencies in the city. University of the South: Mission work 
by theological students. William Jewell: Visit state and federal 
institutions in Kansas City, Leavenworth, etc.; work with insti- 
tutional church, Kansas City. Columbia University: Sage 
Foundation, C.O.S., State Charities Aid Association, Greenwich 
House Investigation Committee, social settlements, and many 
others. Normal College, New York: Normal College Settle- 
ment House, numerous investigations, and other practical work. 
Smith: Home-culture clubs in Northampton. Adelphi: Two 
graduate research fellowships, in immigration and in employ- 
ment; also work for city organizations. University of Chicago: 
University Settlement, other settlement and institutional work in 
the city of Chicago. Numerous opportunities to do investigat- 
ing work for commissions and in connection with members of 
the faculty. Some practical work required of every candidate 
for the Doctor’s degree. University of Maine: With foreign 
population of Bangor, Penobscot River, and lumber camps of 
Maine. Washington University: Affiliated with St. Louis 
School of Social Economy. Co-operation with charities, juvenile 


court, settlements. 


The following paragraphs comprise a number of extracts 
from the various answers given to Question 15 of the question- 
naire. It seems advisable to let the different professors, officials, 


etc., tell their own story in their own words. No attempt is 
made to doctor the evidence one way or another, but absolute 
fidelity in the quotation of the opinions of these different men is 
aimed at. The quotations are arranged alphabetically according 
to the institutions represented so as to give full force to each 
individual expression. The department of each individual reply- 
ing is appended to his name so as to give some collective insight 


into the attitudes. The coloring that one’s departmental interests 
may give to one’s opinion has been an interesting study to the 
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writer. Good examples may be found in connection with the 
answers from Tufts College, and Union Theological Seminary. 


Proressor ANNA M. MacLean (Sociology), Adelphi College: “General 
trend here seems to be along the line of greater interest in social work as a 
profession. Students want to do ‘sociological’ work instead of teaching. 
Theory makes no strong appeal. Ten of my students now hold paid 
positions in New York.” 

Proressor MitcHett (History and Political Science), Alma College: 
“Subject strong and will in future receive greater recognition. Another 
teacher will be added soon and other courses offered.” 

ProressorR Weston (Economics and Sociology), Antioch College: “It 
is gaining ground continually. It will continue to be emphasized here and 
will undoubtedly increase in the coming years.” 

PresipENT Du Bors, Atlanta University: “Sociology will, in my opinion, 
for the next decade or so leave the theoretical side largely alone and devote 
itself carefully to a practical intensive study, emphasizing in such points as 
are of importance to students who are going into social work, and who 
wish to understand the full significance of history. In this institution, 
naturally, the statistical and historical study of the negro problem will be 
the chief content of the courses in sociology for some years to come.” 

Proressor Hoyt (Homiletics and Sociology), Auburn Theological 
Seminary: “The effort in the seminary is to give all the right attitude to 
life, viz., patient, sympathetic study and the desire to help; freedom from 
the doctrinaire spirit, and desire to know and serve.” 

Proressor CHapin (Economics), Beloit: “I believe that sociology has 
not yet attained a sufficient body of doctrine to make it largely available 
for undergraduate work. I find myself therefore giving more attention in 
classwork to descriptive and to applied sociology than to pure or theoretical 
sociology.” 

Proressor DEALEY (Sociology and Political Science), Brown University: 
“The department is one of the strongest in the university and is rapidly 
increasing in influence. We believe firmly in utility of sociological studies.” 

Proressor TowNE (Economics and Sociology), Carleton College: “We 
are working in what courses we can in sociology, and with the growth of 
the college hope to have a separate department devoted only to that subject 
We shall work more along the lines of historical and practical sociology.” 

ProFessorR DorRNBLASER (English and History), Carthage College: “The 
work thus far has been entirely elective, but the students, almost without 
exception, have chosen the course, and enjoyed it. With a trained in- 
structor, and additional courses offered, there would be great interest in 


this department, I am sure.” 
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PresipENT Hin:tt, Central University of Kentucky: “The department 
will be developed as soon as possible.” 


Proressor Reavis (History), Christian University: “There is quite an 
appreciation here especially among the ministerial students for sociology. 
Especially is this true of those students who have progressive and liberal 
views.” 

ProFressor GoopHuE (Economics and Sociology), Colgate University: 
“The whole tendency in Colgate seems to be in the direction of applied 
sociology; the men are demanding a study of the practical social problems, 
and seem to have little patience with theoretical sociology. I am hoping, 
however, to build up a strong interest in the latter, and to make it effective 
and stimulating to the men here.” 


Proressor Gippincs (Sociology and History of Civilization), Columbia 
University: “The present tendency is to loaf and to generalize. I speak 
of the subject; not of any one institution. We need men not afraid to 
work; who will get busy with the adding machine and the logarithms, and 
give us exact studies, such as we get from the psychological laboratories, 
not to speak of the biological and physical laboratories. Sociology can be 
made an exact, quantitative science, if we can get industrious men inter- 
ested in it.” 

Proressor Freer, Cornell College: “The work in sociology in our insti- 


tution will be extended as soon as our income is increased.” 


Proressor Wextts (Sociology), Dartmouth College: “It cannot com- 
mand respect unless it is based upon observed facts rather than upon an 
introspective terminology and speculation. It is sterile because, and in so 
far as, it is scholastic. At present it lacks reality because of its false 
start.” 

Proressor NortH (Sociology), De Pauw University: “Sociology has 
just become a separate department. It does not seem probable that it will 
call for the work of more than one man for some time. It bids fair to be 
one of the best attended departments of the college. The interest is 
marked.” 

ProFessoR RULLKOETTER (History), Drury College: “From the interest 
of the students in the subject, it is evident sociology will demand a much 


larger place in our institution than it now holds.” 


ProFessor LinpLeEyY (History and Political Science), Earlham College: 
“If possible I would be glad to have two terms’ work, but that does not 
seem possible at present. Students majoring in history and political science 
should have an introduction to the field at least, and certain students major- 


ing in other departments are advised to elect the term’s work.” 
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Proressor Gray (History and Social Science), Eureka College: “The 
probability is that the courses in sociology will be very much enlarged in 
Eureka College in the near future.” 

Proressor STEVENS (Philosophy), Ewing College: “Our only hope here 
is to inspire the preacher and the teacher, the mother and the voter.” 

ProFessoR RANGELER (Sociology), Findlay College: “It is among the 
most popular of senior studies, and in our Normal Department is giving 
teachers a much better conception of their work. It was at first elective 
in our courses but is now required.” 

Proressor Hester (Political and Social Science), Franklin and Mar- 
shall College: “Sociology is growing in importance, being elected by a 
constantly increasing proportion of the senior class. Our senior classes 
average about forty-five or fifty. Of that number all but three or four on 
the average have elected the subject the last few years. Its growing im- 
portance is shown also by the fact that the public orations, essays, and 
theses of the seniors are so predominantly sociological in characterer as to 
excite comment on the part of outsiders.” 


Proressor Vepitz (Economics and Sociology), George Washington Uni- 
versity: “The presence of sociological instruction in this university is not 
due to a specific formulated demand for it, but to the personal conviction 
of the professor of economics who gives the sociological courses. Since 
these courses have been introduced, however, they have attracted an increas- 
ing amount of attention and favor on the part of students and it would 
now be probably as difficult to suppress them entirely as to do away with 
the general courses in economics.” 

Proressor SUTHERLAND (Sociology), Grand Island College: “The in- 
terest of students in sociology is generally greater than in other sciences, 
but is almost entirely concentrated on ‘practical’ problems. On the first 
day of the semester the class indicated the sort of problems they expected 
to study. Eleven out of the thirteen answers indicated that sociology was 
preconceived to be a study of slums, tenements, etc. There is no evidence of 
an increase in the amount of time to be devoted to sociology; the definite 
curriculum, and an opportunity for only one elective makes increase of 
emphasis on sociology difficult. Electives will probably be offered in 
sociology.” 

ProFessor TALBERT (Political and Social Science), Hamline University: 


“Interest is growing both among men and women. Most of our students 


turn to teaching and preaching; are more and more seeing the value of 
sociology for their future work. Sociology is not a ‘snap’ here; has the 
reputation of requiring more attention than other departments. Notwith- 
standing, attendance increases. Some students are preparing for graduate 
work in larger institutions, and for practical social work.” 
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ProFessor Jones, Hampton Institute: “The importance of sociology is 
constantly increasing in our work. The relation which we sustain to the 
acute racial situation in the South demands a thorough knowledge of the 
social sciences and particularly sociology.” 

PRESIDENT TURNER, Hastings College: “The subject has been given to 
some extent as an elective. We think it should be included in the regular 
course and will arrange it so as soon as practicable.” 

ProFEssoR WAKEFIELD (Political and Social Science), Hiram College: 
“No study in this college is more sought for than that of sociology. This 
year over fifty are enrolled. The tendency is to enlarge our work.” 

PRoFEssorR WILLIAMS (Economics and Sociology), Hobart College: “I 
emphasize the study of human motives and development of customs and 
laws as revealed in congressional and state legislative records, judicial 
decisions, church conventions and newspaper reports of social movements 
.... We intend to introduce courses in statistics as soon as we can get 
more help in the department.” 

Proressor Merriam (Practical Theology), Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary: “Fifteen years ago more students sought the courses offered than 
today, owing to the fact that the colleges offer courses in general sociology, 
and also specific problems, so that fewer demand it in the Theological 
Seminary. The specific practical relation of social studies to church work 
will be the growing demand of seminaries.” 

Proressor TELLER (Economics and Sociology), Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: ‘Department has grown rapidly here in recent years; if teacher 
had more time might become largest department doing senior-college work 
Four years ago we had one course in sociology, with about a dozen 
registrations. Courses well patronized by ministerial students and teachers, 
but few lawyers thus far.” 

ProressorR WEATHERLY (Economics and Social Science), Indiana Uni- 
versity: “The demand for sociology in the university is growing, but as 
yet there is little call for theoretical courses. There is little present out- 
look for theoretical sociology until the newly organized Graduate School 
shall become well established.” 

Proressor Eycnorr (Economics), Iowa College: “We had until four 
years ago a separate instructor in sociology. Other departments had then 
become so much influenced by the sociological movement that there seemed 
to be less need for separate instruction in sociology, so the Department of 
Economics absorbed the instructor. We seem to be developing a sociological 
spirit in every department rather than a separate department of sociology.” 


Proressor JoHNSON (Social Science and History), Juniata College: 
“One of the most prominent lines of work in our institution. The students 
are particularly attracted to some phase of applied sociology, such as 
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charities and corrections and investigation and religious reform work. This 
is the sociological age, and our students are fully alive to the most advanced 
movements that make for civic, social, economic, political, and religious 
uplift.” 

Proressor Eppy (History and Philosophy), Keuka College: “A larger 
class is expected next year.” 

ProFessor RosesusH (Sociology), Lawrence College: [Tendency is 
toward] “(1) Greater emphasis on psychological side; (2) general non- 
acceptance of doctrine that sociology covers all social relations; (3) in- 
creasing recognition of importance of social sciences; (4) strong tendency 
for teachers in history, biblical literature, Greek, Latin, modern languages, 
psychology, and economics, etc., to make their studies and courses deal 


more with social phases of life” 


Dean TayLor, Lenox College: “I have given the subject the most 
favorable position possible in the programme and shall encourage students 
to elect it. Its method and meaning are growing upon us and will affect 


more and more the other departments of instruction.” 


PRESIDENT Perry, Marietta College: “Sociology seems to me to be for 
the most part a graduate subject. The undergraduate cannot spend the 
time to do anything but superficial work in sociology on the practical or 
technical side. Our purpose is to give a bird’s-eye view of the subject and 
its problems in order that the student may be intelligent in his later think- 
ing and reading.” 

ProFEssoR FitzGERALD (History), Marshall College: “It holds its own 
and will grow here. This year the course was given five hours instead of 


three because the class asked for it. 


PRESIDENT BUTTERFIELD, Massachusetts Agricultural College: “We shall 
soon develop a division of rural social science in which there will be a 
department of rural sociology. Probably a department of agricultural edu- 
cation will organize as a distinct department in rural sociology. Courses 
will eventually be given in ‘The Rural Community,’ ‘Farmers’ Organiza- 
tion,” ‘The Rural Problem,’ and there will be discussions of the ‘Social 
Psychology of the Rural People,’ ‘Movements of the Population,’ ‘Rural 
Social Ideals,’ etc. There will also be elementary work in general sociology, 


and in current sociological problems of a general character.” 


Proressor GILMAN (Sociology and Ethics), Meadville Theological 
School: “Sociology is considered a very important part of the theological 
course; it is required of all students: a favorite study. Instruction is to be 
extended gradually. The school has also one foundation, ‘The Adin Ballon 
Lectureship in Practical Christian Sociology’ (income $720 annually) which 


provides numerous lectures from outside. Probably the first theological 
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school in the U. S. A. to be so well provided with this lectureship (estab 
lished 1892) and the full professorship (established 1894).” 

Proressor Beprorp (Economics and Sociology), Miami University, 
“The department is growing more rapidly than any [other] in the school.” 

“ProressoR Macpuerson, Michigan Agricultural College: “Sociology 
is only a tag attached to the department of economics as yet; but I am in 
hopes of being able in the course of another year to work it up to the 
importance I think it deserves.” 

Dr. Brousseau (Economics and Sociology), Mills College: “The aim 
of this department in Mills College is, first, to interest young women in 
the economic and sociological problems of the day; second, to prepare 
them to do graduate work in these departments at the universities; third, 
to show them the opportunities for well-equipped women in various eco- 


nomic and sociological fields.” 

Proressor WaLMs.Ley (History and Social Science), Millsaps College: 
“Sociology with us is one of the most popular elective courses. Most of 
the senior theses are on sociological subjects. It is impossible to enlarge 
scope of the department to meet the demand for several years, as there 
is no probability of an increased teaching force for some time to come.” 


ProFESSOR SHEPHERD, Missouri Valley College: “The subject has to 
contend with a heavy required course in the languages However, 
sentiment is growing in its favor, and the chances are that the Greek 
requirements will be removed, and more time given to social subjects.” 

PresipENT Bovarp, Moores Hill College: “In my judgment there is a 
growing demand for thoroughgoing study of sociology. We are deter- 
mined to strengthen that branch of our work here at once.” 

Proressor Hewes (Economics and Sociology), Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege: “My experience as teacher touches only the undergraduate problem 
Pedagogically I am persuaded that the applied aspects of sociology should 
receive primary emphasis in this field. We have had better results in the 
theoretical course where students have come to it from one of the ‘practi- 
cal’ courses. .... Interest in the subject is certainly on the increase.” 

Dr. Binpex (Sociology), New York University: “The University has 
made three different attempts with that many men to start a department of 
sociology, but failed. In 1906 the present writer agreed to give 2 hours for 
30 weeks, and started with a class of 7 in October, 1906. In 1907-8 he 
gave 4 hours, and had 35 students. In 1908-9 he gave 8 hours and had 68 
students, and gave the degree of A.M. to 3 students with the major in 
sociology. The prospects are excellent, since the students are enthusiastic 
and the faculty no longer considers this department a hoodoo. The writer 
believes that the times are ripe for a concerted movement of all the people 
interested in sociology to introduce this study in every high school and 
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college. Less time should be devoted to the dry bones of Greek and Latin 
grammar, to the subtleties of philosophies and other subjects dealing in 
words and abstractions; and more to sociology. If this object is to be 
accomplished, sociology must, however, guard against becoming a mere 
adjunct to philanthropy and charitable institutions on the one hand, and 
against too numerous abstractions and discussion of authorities on the 
other. It must deal with living questions in a broad way, and gradually 
arrange the principles derived in systematic form.” 


ProFessoR NAUMAN (History and Sociology), Northwestern College: 
“A new chair—political and social sciences—has been provided for next 
year, and the hours for sociology will be increased.” 


Mr. Dieser (Economics), Northwestern University: “We are pro- 
ceeding upon the theory that there is a fairly clear line of division between 
practical or applied sociology and theoretical sociology. We hope to 
expand our work in the near future along both of these lines until we shall 
have at least the equivalent of the full time of one man devoted to the 
subject of sociology. It is my private opinion that sociology s' ~uld be 
built upon a knowledge of economics.” 


Proressor Wore (Economics and Sociology), Oberlin College: “I 
look for increased interest in both theoretical and practical sociology in 
Oberlin. We are handicapped by lack of teaching force in this department 
As soon as this can be secured more courses will be offered. I do not 
think the college need give much attention to methodology, nor need it 
insist that sociology is a science. It needs merely to insist that society be 


viewed with the ‘open mind. 


Proressor Hacerty (Economics and Sociology), Ohio State University: 
“Registrations in courses in sociology increasing rapidly. Sociology prom- 
ises to be one of the most attractive branches of study here; 112 registrations 


in a college of about 750 students represents much in the way of progress. 


Opportunity of securing training in practical social work is attracting many.” 


Proressor Miter, Olivet College: “Four years ago there were seven 
in sociology, now forty. Elementary course one of the most popular given 
It is hoped to add correlated courses in political science, and have more 
lectures from away. Several are secured each year now.” 


PresipeNnT Ho ter, Oriental University: “Our course on ‘Social prob 
lems in the United States” appears to become very popular among gradu- 
ate students, ministers, physicians, etc. ‘Theomonistic Socialism’ founded 
on my Themonistic Theology will in time embody all that I personally 
regard as most salutary and genuinely Christian in sociology and socialism 
Theomonism regards Christ as the true mediator, a mesocosm, neither 
macrocosm, nor microcosm, thus: themonism is neither trinitarianism, nor 
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unitarianism. I find that theology has a great influence on social move- 
ments, a fact often overlooked by writers on sociology.” 

Proressor Boccess (History and Political Science), Pacific University: 
“I find that students who are to be professional or business men become 
much interested in current sociological questions. I predict that this interest 
will be well sustained and that an increasing number of both theoretical and 
practical courses will be added as the student body and the teaching force 
grow larger.” 

Proressor MattHews (History and Political Science), Park College: 
“Our one course is popular and I think leads to further investigation on 
the part of students. It is becoming, I think, a very vital subject and the 
present plan is to enlarge this work by next year if possible.” 

Proressor Mites (Education and Psychology), Penn College: “We 
are just coming to realize the value of the sociologist. I hardly see how 
it will be possible to give the subject much more time in the small school. 
However I believe it will become more popular.” 

ProFessor SANDERS (Philosophy), Pennsylvania College: “We hope to 
have a separate department in sociology, but that is still in the future. For 


us practical sociology is the great need.” 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Pomona College: “My present 
tendency is to emphasize more the psychological side; to use illustrations 


from present conditions even when taking up the historical development, 
as I find nothing fixes the ideas better than emphasizing similarity of con- 
trasts. There is a marked increase in the demand for this line of work 
and a growing willingness on the part of students to get behind the super- 
ficial.” 

PRESIDENT MoreHEAD, Roanoke College: “We regard sociology as 
being in an experimental stage of development as a science. We shall 
watch progress with interest and extend courses if the facts seem to war- 
rant it.” 

Proressor Foster (History), St. Lawrence University: “It seems to me 
the present tendency is toward a much more fundamental study of the 
subject and less of blundering ‘laboratory work.’ The subject constantly 
grows in interest here—and in substantial popularity.” 

Proressor BEACH (Economical Science and History), State College of 
Washington: “There is little likelihood that a separate department of soci- 
ology will be formed in this institution—at least for many years. But 
there is a decided and growing interest in the subject: a sociological club 
of twenty-five members has just been formed.” 

Proressor TuTHILL (History and Political Economy), State University 
of Kentucky: “Has enlisted more attention than any other social science 
this year in this institution.” 
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Miss Heparp (Economics), State University of Wyoming: “This de- 
partment is much undeveloped in this university. The course is elective 
and is not always chosen. Of course with growth it will come to its own!” 

Proressor Hoover (Sociology), Susquehanna University: “More stu- 
dents are studying sociology than ever before. Almost every student elects 
all that is offered, and requests are made for more instruction than we can 
at present give. A few years ago the required work was small and unliked, 
now at least 95 per cent. of all who can elect all we offer. Plans are now 
being made to add more instructors and courses.” 

Proressor Earp (Sociology), Syracuse University: “There is an in- 
creasing number of students taking courses in sociology. Many are major- 
ing in sociology.” 

Proressor GLAssoN (Economic and Social Science), Trinity College, 
North Carolina: “No immediate prospect for a department of sociology 
in Trinity College. My personal interest is in economics and _ political 
science. These social sciences occupy my time fully.” 

Proressor MetcatF (Economics), Tufts College: “The only work in 
so-called ‘sociology’ in Tufts College is the brief half-course. .... It is a 
study of practical problems given in the department in economics.” 

Proressor HALL, Union Theological Seminary: “The name is a bug- 
bear to me. It seems a hybrid name and a hybrid science. I should sooner 
see it divided between political science, history, and philosophy. It is a 
wholesome fad, which will be merged in really scientific, historical, and 
economic thinking, when we grow more serious and more mature.” 

ProFEssor CAROTHERS (Economics and Sociology), University of Arkan- 
sas: “In our institution, as in the general field of science, we find it diffi- 
cult to divorce sociology and economics. The courses offered are elementary. 
Eventually a separate department of sociology will be established. Here, 
as elsewhere, it is in its infancy, with unlimited possibilities in the field 
of theory and application.” 

Proressor Pertxotto (Sociology), University of California: “In our 
institution, a prejudice in favor of teaching social studies under several 
departments (political science, economics, anthropology, education, psy- 
chology, etc.), a prejudice which I share, will probably make for postponing 
the coming of a ‘sociological department’ but we believe we share in and 
can perhaps aid ultimately the work of the ‘sociologist.’ ” 

Proressor ALBIon W. Sma. (Sociology), University of Chicago: “I 
am so constantly expressing myself in the American Journal of Sociology 
on the prospects of sociology in general, that it would be superfluous to 
repeat myself. There is no doubt in my mind that sociology has won a 


permanent place in academic programmes, and that its importance is steadily 


gaining recognition.” 
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Proressor KinG (Economics and Sociology), University of Colorado: 
“Work will be expanded here at once, as it will in all institutions.” 

Proressor Le RossiGNot (Economics and Sociology), University of 
Denver: “There will probably be a professor of sociology in a few years— 


an instructor soon, I hope.” 


Drrector Woorter (School of Education), University of Georgia: “We 
have no separate department of sociology but plans have been submitted to 
the Chancellor and the Trustees to develop such a department out of the 
department of history and economics, Professor J. H. T. McPherson now 
in charge. In the School of Education and Philosophy the course in social 
psychology was given, which will be repeated next year, and a course in 


social ethics added next year.” 

Mr. VaucHNn (Sociology), University of Idaho: “The courses have 
been taken up with enthusiasm by the advanced students, and have attracted 
the most capable students in the institution. The enrolment in the sociology 
courses multiplied fivefold at the end of the first semester. I believe the 
future is very bright, both for the study within the institution, and the later 
putting into effect of the principles here acquired when the students get 
out into life. They are particularly interested in the application of the 
present knowledge to the problems of the new West. 

Proressor Hayes (Sociology), University of Illinois: “Sociology, as 
a sepurate department is in its second year at the University of Illinois. 
There is reason to expect considerable expansion of work in this depart- 
ment here.” 

Proressor BLACKMAR (Sociology and Economics), University of Kan- 
sas: “The work in the department is now being reorganized. Perhaps a 
tendency to recognize these phases: (1) pure sociology—theoretica!l and 
psychological; (2) applied—constructive and telic; (3) practical—field-work 
or laboratory work—including study in all phases of social activity.” 

ProFessor Spracue (Economics and Sociology), University of Maine: 
“Sociology was introduced here three years ago. I think its progress will 
be slow, due to lack of teaching force in the subject. The departments of 
psychology and history will probably treat aspects of the subject in the 
future in addition to the regular department work. An independent depart- 
ment of sociology is still not within sight, although it is hoped for.” 

Proressor CooLey (Sociology), University of Michigan: “There seem to 
be in this university two pressing demands which sociology helps to meet. 
These are (1) a demand for an adequate scientific and philosophic basis for 
social reforms; (2) a demand for social knowledge and insight as a part 
of humane culture. Culture is now disintegrated by the rapid decay of the 
old classical discipline. There must be a reconstruction in which sociology 
is apparently to play an important and perhaps central part. As indicating 
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the culture-value put upon sociology by students, | may mention that over 
half of those elected to Phi Beta Kappa for the past two years have taken 
one or more courses in this subject. 

Sociology as taught here is a systematic study of social organization and 
processes, especially on the psychological side, and an exposition of practi- 


cal questions in the light of this study. It is likely to develop on this line.” 


Proressor GILLE1TE (Sociology), University of North Dakota: “(1) 
My own temper is to lay a good scientific and theoretical basis for the 
understanding of society, to be followed by a demonstration of the appli- 
cation of the principles to the improvement of society, and the study of 
the application in as many directions as follows. (2) In 1907 my depart- 
ment was founded. I had 2 classes with 5 students. In 1908 I started with 
3 classes in sociology and 21 students. This semester I have 4 courses 
(classes) and 52 students. From what students tell me I judge the number 


studying sociology will be large next year.” 


Proressor Down (Sociology and Economics), University of Oklahoma: 
“There is a rapidly growing interest in sociology not only among students 
but among all citizens interested in social problems. The new books such 
as medical sociology and engineering sociology indicate that all sciences are 
being influenced by the sociological method. The enrolment in sociology 
has increased here from 0 in 1905 to 125 in 1909; and many more would 
enrol if additional courses were provided.” 

Prorrssor YounG (Economics and Sociology), University of Oregon: 
“Our courses are elective. Courses have been given every year since subject 
was introduced here. In four or five years of the fourteen, the subject 


was represented in two courses. In this young state social problems are 


not pressing. Practical sociology takes the form of espousing certain ideals 


of social organization and standards of life and organizing movements to 
bring life and thought up to higher planes, there to anticipate tendencies 
and conditions which will call for remedial activities. With growth of insti- 
tution, which promises to be very rapid, sociology will more than maintain 
its proportionate strength.” 

PROFESSOR FRANKLIN (History and Political Science), University of the 
Pacific: “There is a growing interest in this subject and the work will 
doubtless be developed.” 

Proressor KeEtsey (Sociology), University of Pennsylvania: “Increas- 
ing interest here particularly in practical social problems.” 

Mr. Beck, University of Pittsburgh: “At present we are developing 
rapidly the work in economics and as we have nobody at work teaching 
sociology, who is imbued with the work, its development is not so rapid. 
In about two years we will be ready for placing greater stress on sociology.” 
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Proressor Moore, University of South Carolina: “It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to make satisfactory statements here as the work is of such recent 
origin. There is as yet little ground for the appreciation of the science; 
its meaning must first be understood. The only step forward in the last 
four years is to give two courses instead of one.” 


Professor of History, University of the South: “I feel that sociology 
as a science separate from history, economics, political science has no place 
in the curriculum of a small college. I have grave doubts as to the advisa- 
bility of such work in undergraduate courses even in larger institutions, 
except in very definitely applied sociology. The theoretical side is more 
fitted for graduate work.” 


Proressor Hunt (Economics and Sociology), University of Southern 
California: “Present tendency is toward a better agreement as to the scope 
and limitations of sociology. In future much detail and speculation will be 
omitted, and ascertained fact will be assumed (except in purely theoretic 
discussion). A better and safer historic perspective will be developed. 
Practical applications will be expounded and multiplied. Teachers, preach- 
ers, and public officers will be trained and so project the subject usefully 
into society.” 

ProFessor Banks (History and Economics), University of the State of 
Florida: “At present here at the University of Florida we are doing very 
little really efficient work in sociology proper—a fact clearly appreciated 
when it is stated that one professor is attempting to cover history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology.” 

ProFessor Cary (Economics and Sociology), University of Utah: 
“Taking into account this year’s enrolment, which is 64, the class member- 
ship has increased tenfold in five years, and the interest in the work we 
are doing promises a continuance of the growth. It has become a pre- 
requisite to the teaching profession here and it is not unlikely that in the 
rear future the better high schools will be doing some work under that 
title.” 
Proressor Custis (Economics), University of Washington: “The Uni- 
versity of Washington is a rapidly growing institution and there seems to 
be a fairly good demand for work in sociology. Possibly there will be 
some expansion in the next few years, and if so it is likely to be on practi- 
cal lines. I am giving the work partly because it seems desirable that work 
in sociology should be given; but I do not expect to increase the amount 
of time devoted to the subject. When more courses are given they will 
probably be given by someone else. There is more of a tendency for the 
work of the department to expand on business than on sociological lines. 
I think that the amount of work in sociology is likely to increase, but it will 
be a more or less forced increase.” 
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Proressor Ross (Sociology), University of Wisconsin: “Sociology is 
now in about the stage of advancement of biology 1840-50, or of political 
economy previous to John Stuart Mill. It is not called upon to fit teachers 
for the secondary schools, as is the department of history.. It does not 
lead directly to bread-and-butter work as does the course in commerce pro- 
vided by the department of political economy. The subject attracts there- 
fore only a moderate number of students. At present I reach about a hun- 


dred students a semester. At the conclusion of my third year here (until 


my advent sociology was given only lectureship) certain significant tenden- 
cies are noticeable: (1) the taking of work in sociology by crack students 
in philosophy, history, political science, and economics. Only the best dare 
tackle the work and the courses in sociology are given a wide berth by 
snap-hunters, sloughers, dawdlers, and ‘athletes.’ (2) My graduate semi- 
naries are so full I have to turn applicants away as I object to more than 
sixteen members. Sociological investigation seems to have a great attrac- 
tion for mature and graduate students, especially those who have seen 
life. (3) The professors in the maturer sciences show every year more 
respect for and appreciation of the work of sociology.” 

PROFESSOR SCOREL, University of Wooster: “I have no doubt that inter 
est will grow when we can devote the whole time of even one professor 
to the work and engage much more in practical work. As to the science, 
I have always said it was the ‘coming science.’ Its arrival is not yet immi- 
nent. But its actual value is steadily accumulating and becoming visible to 
many who have been skeptical.” 

Proressor Mitts (Economics), Vassar College: “No prospect of estab- 
lishment of sociology proper here. Much question as to its value in under- 
graduate curriculum.” 

Proressor Sikes (Political Economy), Wake Forest College: “Is re- 
garded by students as probably the most helpful course of the curriculum. 
With more funds the courses will be enlarged, with special emphasis on 
southern agricultural conditions.” 

Proressor Fisk (Sociology), Washburn College: “About one hundred 
students ‘elect’ some sociological work each year. None is ‘required.’ Most 
students elect not less than two full ‘year’ courses, some more.” 

Proressor Ritey (Sociology), Washington University: “I have both 
the department at Washington University and the School of Social Economy 
with a research department supported by Russel Sage Foundation. The two 
are co-ordinated and together put considerable emphasis on practical soci- 
ology.” 

Proressor Weyer (Philosophy), Washington and Jefferson College: 
“If I had assistance in my department, it is in the direction of more soci- 
ology that the first increase in the courses would be made.” 
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ProFessok KENNEDY (Political Economy and Sociology), Wells College: 
“There seems to be a growing interest in sociology, particularly on the 
practical side.” 

ProFessok TIFFANY (History and Political Science), Western Maryland 
College: “The subject ought to find a permanent place in the course of 
study but there seems little likelihood for it at present.” 

PROFESSOR CUTLER (Sociology), Western Reserve University: “Soci- 
ology has a great future before it in the colleges provided it is kept upon 
a solid scientific basis. In Western Reserve University practical sociology 
is likely to receive the chief consideration because of the exceptional facili- 
ties for its development which exist in Cleveland. Giving practical sociology 
the chief emphasis the number of undergraduate registrations has increased 
from 134 for the year 1907-8 to 185 for the year 19089. With the work 
confined almost exclusively to the junior and senior years the number of 
undergraduate students to whom the courses were open was approximately 
200.” 

ProFEssorR CAMPBELL (History and Political Science), Westminster Col- 
lege, Pa.: “Teaching force utterly inadequate to devote the time and atten- 
tion the subject deserves so that the course must be introductory and ele- 
mentary in character. Although sociology is an elective there is an increas- 
ing number of students favoring this course and manifesting a practical 
interest in the subject.” 

Proressor WHIPPLE (Civics and Economics), Wheaton College: “I con- 
sider that its importance calls for more time than we give it and hope to 
see more attention given to it as soon as means can be provided.” 

ProFEssoR WORTHINGTON (Economics), Whitman College: “I believe 
that sociology must inevitably find a place in every college curriculum. It 
will have to fight for a very large place in many instances. At Whitman we 
have not had the courses going long enough to judge accurately of the situa- 
tion. Juniors and seniors flocked to the courses the first year. The second 
few students elected it. This year (second) a course in sanitation was 


given by the departments of biology, domestic science, and sociology. The 
registration was large (30) which is a large class for this college. I do 
not think that the growth of this department will be very rapid, though it 


must see some extension in the near future.” 

Proressor Patterson (Social Science), Willamette University: “It is 
claiming a larger place and is a subject attractive to an increasing number 
of students, though elective. It appeals to students of the professional 
schools, viz., law, medicine, and theology.” 

ProFessor GRIFFITH (History and Political Science), William Jewell 
College: “Sociology is growing as a study in this college. The enrolment 
in 1905-6 was 14; 1906-7, 19; 1907-8, 32; 1908-9, 47. The trend here is 
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more and more along the line of practical and applied sociology; for use 
of men going into social institutions and for men preparing for the minis- 


try.” 
ProressorR WALLACE (History and Economics), Wofford College: “The 
professor of history and economics did not want to give much time to 


sociology; he may never give another course. We are intending to put in 
a man in Bible-study and philosophy next year who has had university 
training in sociology; whether he will give any work in sociology I do not 
know, but I shall request it.” 

ProFessoR SUMNER (Sociology), Yale University: “I have shaped it at 
Yale myself. I do not believe in metaphysics or psychology at all and 
never meant to let sociology be metaphysical or psychological. I retire in 
June, 1909. What will happen here later I do not know. Sociology seems 
now to be largely speculative and controversial. I should like to see a 
group of scholars at work to get it down to normal growth on a scientific 
method, dealing with concrete things.” 

GertrupE F. Rowett (Teacher of Psychology), State Normal School, 
San José, Cal: “Personally there is no [other] subject I am so much inter- 
ested in as sociology, and I should like to see the underlying principles so 
understood and organized and put in such practical form that it could be 
introduced and studied in every high school, and, still further, the needs of 
society understood and taught in the grammar schools. I know no sub- 
ject which has a bigger future.” She has introduced courses in social 


psychology (following Ross’s text) and school and society. 


G. R. Mitter (History and Sociology), Colorado State Normal School, 
Greeley: “There are very great and promising possibilities in pedagogical 
sociology. It should be cultivated by sociologists as one of their most 
promising fields. The general study of sociology is today accomplishing 
an almost incalculable practical benefit in American society.” 

W. H. A. Howarp, Florida State Normal and Industrial School, Talla- 
hassee: “This comes at a time when plans are just brewing to further the 
work of sociology in this school.” 

O. L. Mancnester, Head of Department of Economics and Foreign 
Languages, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill.: “It is an elec- 
tive study here If I had my way I should make sociology a required 
study as well as economics.” 

E. W. Bonannon, Duluth State Normal School, Mich.: “My opinion 
is that sociological study should and soon will be given a more important 
place in courses of study for the preparation of teachers.” 

PRESIDENT SWAIN, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont.: “As 
this institution is devoted to the training of teachers, sociology is taught 
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chiefly for its bearing on education. For this reason the subject is studied 
largely in its historical aspects. I want teachers to know something of the 
development of society both for its bearing as well on the aims as on the 
general method of education, and for the light it throws on the process of 
development in the life of the individual child. The chief difficulty I find 
is in the literature, which is so little organized, contains such a vast mass 
of what is chaff from the point of view of education, and in many instances 
has to be translated from jargon into English. I am thoroughly convinced 
that if even what has been published (to say nothing of what further 
investigation may disclose) could be put into usable shape, the study might 
be made of vastly greater practical use to prospective school teachers 
than has been undertaken within my knowledge; indeed, it might come to 
be considered one of the prime essentials of a pedagogical course.” 


Ciara Byrnes, Associate Professor of History, Normal College of the 
City of New York: “It seems to me that the work in sociology will develop 
most value along the line of practical work, and studies of actual con- 
ditions; that for the undergraduates a simple theory and much supervised 
observation to some definite end is the desirable thing. Random observa- 
tion of social facts is stimulating, but dangerous, to these younger students. 
In the Normal College, we hope to double the numbers in our optional 
class in sociology in September, 1909, and in September, 1910, to open new 
courses in this field. The time of the associate professor will probably then 


be devoted entirely to sociology and economics.” 


E. T. Matuer, Principal of State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. : 
“It is difficult to teach because it is not a well-defined science. It is rather 
a group of ideas and theories, each of which pretends to be or tends toward 


a science in itself.” 

W. H. Cueever, State Normal School, Milwaukee: “I think every per- 
son who intends to teach or who teaches should have training in sociology. | 
am endeavoring to arouse an interest in rural teachers along the lines indi- 
cated in the enclosed report, also along the lines indicated by the Com- 
mittee for the Betterment of Rural Life. I do this in my work as state 
institute conductor. I think the course in sociology in this school is re- 


garded as one of the good courses.” 


T. R. Crow, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis.: Hopeful. In spite 
of being unfortunately placed in our curriculum, so that very few students 
could take it, we have always had classes in it ranging from five to twelve. 
I have come to believe that it should be a required study for the training 
of teachers. Our course of study is now being revised and I hope soci- 
ology will have a place where a large number can take it. We still lack 


suitable textbooks, however, i.e., they do not exist yet.” 
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There is still a great deal of misunderstanding about soci- 
ology. Professor Hill, of Luther College, Wahoo, Neb., said 
they could not yet introduce sociology because the people thought 
it was socialism. The same trouble exists in other places. There 
is also a blind opposition to sociology on the part of other depart- 
ments and of older men of a rather doctrinaire training. The 
most opposition in the academic world comes from teachers of 
economics, perhaps mainly because sociology has invaded their 
territory. Unfortunately there is more interest in territory at 
the present time in some places than there is in human betterment 
and the means of attaining it. On the whole, the above extracts 
make instructive as well as interesting reading, and largely be- 
cause of the light they throw upon the present-day attitude 
toward sociology. 

Nearly all the colleges, universities, etc., are developing their 
work in sociology. Bates College and Haverford are instances 
to the contrary. The University of Missouri furnishes an inter- 
esting and puzzling case. The department there has grown till 
it enrols nearly three times as many graduate students as any 
other department among the social sciences and more under- 
graduate students than either economics or political science, yet 
the instructing force has been disproportionately cut for some 
reason difficult to guess. The officials of this university have 
also voluntarily given up its connection with the St. Louis School 
of Philanthropy, which now becomes the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy, in affiliation with Washington University. 
Such shortsightedness, however, to whatever cause due, reacts 
more harmfully upon a college than upon the teaching of soci- 
ology itself. 

Although sociology has had strong opposition in some insti- 
tutions, it has had noteworthy encouragement in others. In the 
case of Susquehanna University it would appear to have been 
developed far beyond the average. This, however, is a Lutheran 
institution and sociology is better received on the average by 
Lutheran institutions than by those of any other denomination. 

The reasons why sociology remains so predominantly a 
graduate subject in most large institutions are mainly two. In 
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the first place there is a widespread prejudice against permitting 
immature minds to think about all kinds of sociai questions. 
This came out strongly in the replies to the questionnaire. A 
further cause is the lack of suitable textbooks and technique for 
bringing facts concretely and comprehensively to the young stu- 
dents. As yet we have not enough teachers suitably trained to 
present the facts that are socially valuable with due insight and 
discrimination. Many of the replies evidenced the demand for 
more suitable textbooks. Some of the teachers, especially those 
of normal schools, believe that the time is ripe for the introduc- 
tion of the subject into the high schools, provided suitable text- 
books can be obtained. 

Work on Table IV brought out the fact that the textbooks 
now most used in the colleges and normal schools and uni- 
versities are, in the order of frequency, Small and Vincent's 
Introduction to the Study of Society, Wright’s Practical Soci- 
ology, Gidding’s Elements of Sociology, Fairbank’s Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, and Henderson’s Social Elements. 

The tendency is to develop the instruction along practical 
lines, to make a knowledge of society and its workings of use 
to that society itself. 

A few of the larger universities hold back from the establish- 
ment of separate chairs of sociology. This is in part due to the 
fact that the departments now giving the instruction along these 
lines do not wish to lose any prestige, as would result from such 
a separation. In a few cases, also, we have some purists or 
verbalists who object to the name! With the coming of a 
younger generation who value results and methods more than 
terminology we may expect to see a difference in this respect. 

A number of colleges also give work in other departments 
than that of sociology which might be counted as sociology. 
sut no attempt has been made to include such in this report. 

Nearly all the institutions show a tendency to make their 
work in related departments take on a more sociological bearing 
and significance. This is one of the best possible results of the 
teaching of sociology. Iowa College, at Grinnell, is a good illus- 
tration of this tendency. The professor of economics writes of 
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the department of philosophy and psychology: “The professor 
is almost a sociologist—gives much consideration in his course 
to social influences in development of the mind and of ethical 
standards.” He says of education: “The instructor teaches 
‘social’ education—might almost be considered a sociologist.” 
Of economics: “The beginning course is sociological.” Of 


political science: “Sociological basis. Social needs made promi- 


nent in consideration of political development.” The department 
of history, however, sticks to political development. The Uni- 
versity of Utah requires work in sociology for graduation from 
its normal department. The same is true for the University of 
Washington. And the State University of Kentucky requires 
civil engineering students to take sociology ! 

Where the work in sociology is done in connection with 
another department, the former work is often slighted. Such 
was reported to be the case to some extent in a number of col- 
leges and universities. 

In this report there are necessarily some errors. But the 
work is entirely without prejudice or exaggeration. The con- 
clusions bear toward the conservative. It is hoped that the report 
as a whole, though much less complete than the writer would 
have desired had he been able to get more complete and detailed 
information, may prove of value in indicating the present condi- 
tion and tendencies of the teaching of sociology in the United 
States. 
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BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY. IV 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Ohio State University 


We have now sketched the early institutions of Israel. Our 
approaching problem is the rise of the distinctive system of 
Judaism. There still remains for attention, however, one out- 
standing topic before we turn to the social process that followed 
the settlement in Canaan. Consideration of this topic is not a 
matter of choice; it comes naturally between the subjects pre- 
viously taken up and those that follow. 

I. THE COVENANT WITH YAHWEH 

Most religions of antiquity contemplate their gods as the 
physical fathers of their worshipers, connected with them by ties 
of actual kinship. The relation between a people and its god is 
thus not a matter of choice, like that of husband and wife, but 
of necessity, as in the case of all relatives by blood. But many 
of the biblical documents declare that Yahweh and Israel became 
connected by a definite covenant, at a given time, and at a par- 
ticular place. In the words of Hosea, “I am Yahweh thy god 
from the land of Egypt” (Hos. 12:9). In accordance with 
this declaration, we are told that Yahweh chose Israel for his 
people at the time they were encamped in Goshen, on the borders 
of Egypt: and that the people and the god entered into a solemn 
covenant at Mount Horeb-Sinai. It is, indeed, upon a cove- 
nant, or testament, that the Bible turns. The familiar word 
“testament,” in one of its earlier usages, indicates a covenant; 
and in this way it finds application to Scripture. “TI will take 


you to me for a people, and I will be to vou a god” (Exod. 6:7 

“And thou, Yahweh, became their god” (II Sam. 7:24). Now 
the question here is, How came the religion of Israel to have a 
covenant character? What are the objective facts underlying 
the tradition that Yahweh and Israel were not at first related, 
but that they came into connection at a particular time and place? 
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The Old Testament speaks of several covenants between Yah- 
weh and the patriarchs prior to the one at Mount Sinai. But 
the transaction contemplated in the body of the Hexateuch, the 
Judges-Samuel-Kings narrative, and the books of the prophets, 
is the Sinai covenant. It is to this that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and other prophets refer, either expressly or by impli- 
cation. The covenant of the prophets, as Professor A. B. 
Davidson writes, is the covenant of Sinai, in which Yahweh 
became the god of Israel.! 

It is evident that the transaction referred to must be of 
great importance. If Yahweh became the god of Israel, it fol- 
lows, according to the logic of primitive religion, that he must 
have been connected with some other people before he became 
the god of Israel. There is no escape from this conclusion. 
The covenant, then, implies contact between the Israelite clans 
and some other social group, or groups. What was its real 
nature? And what was the objective situation? If Yahweh 
were the god of another people before he became the god of 
Israel, who was that other people? The unanimous testimony 
of the biblical documents, however they may differ as to stand- 
point, is that the great covenant was made in the Arabian wil- 
derness prior to the invasion of Canaan. This transaction, then, 
lies on the borderland between Israel’s prehistoric age and the 
historic period. There is difficulty in reconstructing the details 
of the situation upon the basis of the material at our command; 
but its general features are clearly outlined in relief against the 
hazy background of myth and legend.? 

We have already learned that prior to the invasion of 
Canaan the Israelites were shepherd clans wandering in the 


1 Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament (New York, 1904), p. 246. 

2 The view now to be presented will seem strange to non-specialists. It is, 
however, a well-known hypothesis in biblical scholarship. See Budde, Religion 
of Israel to the Exile (New York, 1899) passim; H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History (New York, 1903), p. 72; Barton, Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), 
pp. 269 ff.; Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy (New York, 1903), pp. 35, 64, 
68: Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History (New York, 1904) p. 255; Addis, 
Hebrew Religion (New York and London, 1906), p. 70; Paton, “Origin of 
Yahweh-Worship in Israel” (Biblical World, 1907). 
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desert of Arabia; and that during a famine season they en- 
camped on the Goshen pasture lands in the northeastern part of 
Egypt. “Ye may dwell in the land of Goshen, for every shep- 
herd is an abomination to the Egyptians. And Israel dwelt 
in the land of Egypt in the land of Goshen” (Gen. 46:34; 
47:27). In regard to this event, Professor Robertson Smith 
writes : 


Goshen did not belong to the (Egyptian) Delta proper, which can never 
have been given up to a shepherd tribe, and would not have suited their 
way of life. In all ages nomadic or half-nomadic tribes, quite distinct from 
the Egyptians proper, have pastured their flocks on the verge of the rich 
lands of the Delta. That the Israelites at this time came under any con- 
siderable influence of Egyptian civilization must appear highly improbable 
to anyone who knows the life of the nomads of Egypt even in the present 


day.* 


Another tradition locates the Israelites in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, in contact with city life, where they borrow the 
jewelry of the Egyptians. Besides this, the accounts are heavily 
burdened with miracle stories. But when the central interest 
of the narrative begins to shift away from Egypt into the 
Arabian desert, and returns to simpler conditions, then the soci- 
ologist begins to find sober material having affinity with Semi- 
if tic institutions at large. During the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Goshen there was begun a connection between them and certain 
other desert clans which was continued for centuries. The evi- 
dence of this is widespread throughout the Old Testament; and 
it offers a credible point of attachment for scientific interpreta- 
tion. The first notice of this connection between Israel and 
another people is that in which the Israelite Moses leaves Egypt, 
goes out into the Arabian desert, and marries into the clan of 
the Kenites (Exod., chap 2). This clan was a division of the 
Midianites, whose wandering-ground was in the neighborhood 
of Mount Sinai (Exod., chaps 2 and 3). Later we read that 
some of the Kenites accompanied the Israelites into Canaan: 


*W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (London, 1897), p. 379. See also 
H. P. Smith, op. cit., p. 61, “Our one fixed point is the uniform tradition that 
Israel was settled in Goshen.” 
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“And the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, went 
up with the children of Judah: and they went and dwelt among 
the people” (Judg., 1:16). Later still we see the wife of Heber 
the Kenite helping forward the cause of Israel (Judg., chaps. 4 
and 5). There were Kenites in Judah in the days of Saul and 
David (1 Sam. 15:6; 30:30). At another time we find Jehon- 
adab, the son of Rechab the Kenite, fighting on the side of 
Israel and Yahweh (II Kings, 10:15 f.).4 In the time of the 
prophet Jeremiah, just before the Babylonian exile, we see the 
descendants of Jehonadab fleeing to Jerusalem for fear of the 
Chaldean army (Jer., chap. 35). At the time of the Exodus, 
then, the Israelites became connected with the Kenites of the 
Sinai region; these two peoples were associated in the invasion 
and settlement of Canaan; and the Kenites were at length 
practically absorbed in Israel. The meaning of this line of evi- 
dence will appear presently. 

Looking farther we find that the Old Testament shows 
many traces of connection between Yahweh and the region of 
Mount Sinai. The mountain itself is called in Hebrew har 
clohim, that is, a mountain sacred to a god, or gods (Exod. 
3:1). It was not an ordinary mountain, without special dis- 
tinction. It was identified in some way with a god, or with the 
gods. Hence, in the first interview between Moses and the elo- 
him, the former was commanded, “Draw not nigh hither. Put 
off thy shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is kodesh” 
(Exod. 3:5). We have met this word at earlier stages of our 
work; and its general meaning has been indicated. The English 
versions translate it, without comment, “holy,” making the last 
sentence read, “The place whereon thou standest is holy.” The 
modern reader hastily draws the inference that Mount Sinai 
was “holy” because here the God of the universe chose to reveal 
himself to an Israelite shepherd. But this is not the sense of the 
passage when viewed in the light of the biblical documents as a 
whole; and it is clear that the editors of Exodus are transmitting 
a primitive tradition whose real import they do not understand. 


*For the Kenite descent of Jehonadab, consult the genealogical register in 
I Chron, 2:55. 
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The term kodesh in its fundamental meaning, as we have already 
seen, refers to physical consecration, and it is in this common, 
Semitic sense that we must interpret the word in this passage. 
Sinai is kodesh because it is the physical seat of Yahweh, a 
mighty elohim of the desert. And for many centuries after the 
invasion, the Sinai region, lying south of Canaan, was regarded 
as the original seat of the covenant-god of Israel. He was not 
called “the god of the land” until Israel had acquired a firm 
foothold in the territory of Canaan. In the Judges period when 
the invaders, under the lead of Deborah and Barak, battled with 
the Canaanites, it was declared that Yahweh came up to help 
Israel from his home in the south, riding through the air on a 
storm-cloud. His path from Sinai lay through the desert of 
Seir and the field of Edom. So reads the great Battle Ode of 
Deborah: ‘Yahweh, when thou wentest forth out of Seir; 
when thou marchedst out of the field of Edom; the earth trem- 
bled, the heavens also dropped. Yea the clouds dropped water. 
The mountains flowed down at the presence of Yahweh; even 
yon Sinai at the presence of Yahweh, the god of Israel” (Judg. 
5:4f.).° In another passage we read: “Yahweh came from 
Sinai, and rose from Seir unto them. He shined forth from 
Mount Paran”’ (Deut. 33:2). The last name is connected, like 
Seir, with the Sinai region. Elsewhere we find: “The Holy 
One came from Mount Paran. . . . . The curtains of the land 
of Midian did tremble” (Hab. 3:3. 7). We have already ob- 
served that “‘“Midian” is a more comprehensive name for the 
Kenite clan. Moses’ father-in-law is “the priest of Midian,” 
although he is a Kenite (Exod., 3:1). The idea of Yahweh's 
connection with the south persisted long after the rise of the 
monarchy. For the discouraged prophet Elijah sought the god 
of Israel, not at some sacred place in Canaan, but at the ancient 

*This quotation is taken from the earliest contemporary monument of 
Hebrew literature. The phrase “Even yon Sinai” is thought by some to be an 
interpolation. If it be such, the idea of Yahweh as coming up from the south 
is not affected, as the desert of Seir and the field of Edom lie on the way 


thither. Again, if the phrase be an addition to the original, it is significant 
that Sinai is mentioned, rather than some other mountain. See Moore, Judges 


(New York, 1805), p. 141. 
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mount of the elohim, forty days journey to the south (I Kings, 
19:8). Even in the century following Elijah, the ancient idea 
of Yahweh as a god of mountains, thunder, and war held with 
such tenacity that Hosea found it difficult to convince the people 
that it was Yahweh, and not the Baalim, who blessed the soil 
of Israel and made the crops grow (Hosea, passim). 

As to the significance of these data, it is becoming clear to 
scholars that Israel derived the worship of Yahweh from the 
Kenites of the Sinai desert. It is not that the religion of 
Israel, as we have it in its final and peculiar biblical form, 
issues from such a source. Far from that. The religion by 
which Israel finally became distinguished from the other nations 
of the ancient world is the result of a process of development. 
But in the early Semitic stage of Israel, Yahweh was regarded 
as one among many real gods. Being a local god of Israel, and 
at the same time a covenant-god, it follows that his worship 
must have been adopted by Israel from some outside source. 
The transaction at Mount Sinai has never been adequately treated 
from the standpoint of the older theology of Christendom. All 
the data relating to it call for the most careful and patient study. 
The leading modern scholars are turning to this view, not 
hastily, but as a result of long inquiry into the facts of primi- 
tive religion. The drift of criticism toward this position repre- 
sents an encouraging approach to the sociological standpoint 
from the ground of theology. For it means that biblical critics, 
who are mostly theological scholars, have succeeded in working 


their own way up to the proposition that the covenant feature of 
Old Testament religion is due primarily to the contact of alien 


social groups. 

Having sketched this position, we must now examine the 
biblical data further with reference to it. Some of the strong- 
est evidence has not vet come before us. We have said that 
when the narrative relates to Israel in Egypt it is loaded with 
historical improbabilities ; but that when it carries Israel into the 
desert it includes material that has affinity with Semitic social 
conditions at large. Yet it is the miraculous and the dramatic 
that have been emphasized in popular study of the Bible; while 
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the more sober and less pretentious material has been overlooked 
as too humble and insignificant for close attention. It is upon 
the humbler material that modern scientific scholarship is direct- 
ing its keenest analysis. The miracles that are said to have been 
worked through Moses and Aaron by Yahweh have no meaning 
for the scientist aside from their value as evidence of primitive 
psychology. For these miracles can be paralleled from all the 
epics of antiquity. We have already noted the naive nature of 
the biblical accounts, in that the gods of Egypt, working through 
the magicians, are allowed to be miracle-workers themselves, 
the distinction of Yahweh being that he is able to perform 
greater wonders than the Egyptians. But this is no more than 
the dictates of loyalty prescribe to the worshipers of all the 
gods. Each must believe that his god can in some way outdo 
all rivals. But if the scientific scholar has little concern about 
the miracles of Moses, he is intensely interested in the traditions 
about the experiences of Moses in the desert. For Moses was 
the mediator between Israel and the Kenites; and he it was who 
brought about the covenant with Yahweh. 

We have seen that when Moses went into the wilderness of 
Sinai, he became the husband of Zipporah, a daughter of Jethro, 
the priest and leader of the Kenite shepherds. According to a 
narrative in Exod. 4:24-—26, he was not accustomed to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Kenite religion. This was natural, since 
each clan had its own religious mysteries. The account has no 
relation to its context, having reference neither to that which 
comes before, nor to that which follows. It implies that circum- 
cision was one of the rites of the Kenite religion. But Moses 
had not been circumcised before his marriage, and hence was 
not “a bridegroom of blood.” This kindled the anger of Yah- 
weh, who sought to kill Moses. The wrath of the deity was 
appeased by Zipporah, who took a stone knife and circumcised 
her son, making the blood wet the feet of Moses. This was a 
kind of substitutionary sacrifice, which converted Moses into “a 
bridegroom of blood,” and thus turned away the fierce anger 
of the desert god. After the operation, Zipporah says in effect, 
“Now you are in the correct ritual attitude, because the circum- 
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cision has made you a bridegroom of blood.” *® This interest- 
ing little story is thrust bodily into the Exodus narrative; and 


its primitive atmosphere is unmistakable. 

Regarding the covenant itself, we find highly important 
material in Exod. 18:12. Let us notice the wording carefully. 
“And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt offering and 
sacrifices for elohim. And Aaron and all the elders of Israel 
came to eat bread with Moses’ fayher-in-law before the elohim.”’ 
It should be pointed out that the burnt offering and sacrifices 
were not brought by Moses nor any of the Israelites, but by 
Jethro, the Kenite priest. It is the Kenite who is placed in the 
foreground. Jethro is not an interested outsider who helps the 
Israelites in performance of their own religious worship. On 
the contrary, he is an insider who bears a necessary part in the 
introduction of the Israelites to his religion. For this is a 
sacrificial meal, and Jethro is officiating in his priestly character 
He does not eat bread with the Israelites. On the contrary they 
eat with him. Scanning the passage once more, we note that 
Moses himself took no part in the ceremony. But the reason 
for this apparently strange omission is clear: Moses had pre- 
viously affiliated with the Kenites by marriage, and was already 
a worshiper of Yahweh. Hence there was no need that he take 
part in the important ceremony by which the two social groups 
came into connection. It is clear again that the editor of Exodus 
is transcribing antique traditions which he does not understand. 

Under some circumstances the adoption of a god by one 
people from another means that the converts are lost in the mass 
of the earlier worshipers. The outstanding fact here, however, 
is that the Israelites retained their own social identity. What 
the reason for this fact may be we cannot say. There may have 
been more than one reason. But the fact itself and the reason 
for it are different matters. If the converts bear a small nu- 
merical proportion to the earlier worshipers, and if they join 
the organization and take the name of the latter, then their social 
identity is lost. But none of these conditions prevailed in the 


*The old version translates, with little sympathy for the real meaning, 


“Surely a bloody husband thou art to me.” 
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case under consideration. The initiation of Israel into the wor- 
ship of Yahweh by the Kenite priest is paralleled by another 
instance in which the circumstances lie more fully in the light 
of history. The northern territory of Israel was depopulated 
of Israelites by the King of Assyria, and then filled up with 
colonists from various parts of his empire. These colonists 
were inducted into the worship of Yahweh by an Israelite priest. 
At the same time the new converts, like their Israelite prede- 
cessors, combined this worship with that of other gods: “They 
feared Yahweh and served their own gods after the manner of 
the nations from among whom they had been carried away” (II 
Kings 17:33). These colonists did not lose their social identity 
through adoption of Yahweh from Israel; and, in the same way, 
the Israelites in the wilderness, many centuries earlier, did not 
lose their identity simply because they adopted Yahweh from 
the Kenites. Although the clans of Israel could not have been 
the enormous host represented in the Pentateuch, the impression 
is that they exceeded the Kenites numerically. Besides this, 
they did not join the organization of the earlier worshipers of 
Yahweh, and take their name. Moreover, only a portion of the 
Kenites accompanied Israel into Canaan. Thus, the principal 
result of contact between these two lay in the sphere of worship. 
The covenant brought Israel and the god of Sinai together; but 
it did not effect a formal union of the two societies. It was 
therefore properly spoken of as a covenant between Israel and 
Yahweh, and not between Israel and the Kenites. Further- 
more, the subsequent religious practice of Israel for centuries, 
in associating the cults of Yahweh and countless other gods, 
proves that this obscure transaction in the desert of Arabia did 
not have that peculiar importance for contemporaries which it 
acquired for posterity. 

Doubtless this handling of the biblical material will be 
strange and perplexing to many minds. If the view appear 
improbable that Israel adopted the worship of Yahweh by cove- 
nant, it should be emphasized, in the first place, that the adop- 
tion of an alien faith was not in any way unusual in ancient 


society. We have indeed become familiar by this time with the 
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circle of ideas and practices in which adoption figures as an 
item of social importance. And when it is once thoroughly 
realized that the earlier worship of Yahweh in Israel came 
within the field of primitive religion and life, the possibility of 
its adoption from an alien social group will not seem so strange. 
Our previous examination of kinship and religion has prepared 
us to understand this practice. The original form of organized 
society is that of a kin-group in which the god is a powerful 
member of the clan. But inasmuch as the theory of actual 
relationship does not cover the facts of social life, it is neces- 
sary to extend the bonds of blood kinship by legal fictions. 
Aliens are included by marriage or adoption, agreeing to act in 
all respects as members of the kindred to which they now become 
attached. This agreement, or covenant, involves worship of the 
god acknowledged by the receiving clan. 

Not only is ancient thought familiar with the idea that a 
religion may be adopted, but many of the biblical writers 
assume that Yahweh and Israel became related as god and peo- 
ple in precisely this way. One of the documents in the Book 
of Joshua regards the ancestors of Israel up to the time of the 
Sinai covenant as having worshiped other gods than Yahweh, 
for it speaks of “the gods your fathers served beyond the River 
and in Egypt” (Josh. 24:14). These expressions, “beyond the 
River and in Egypt,” cover the entire ancestral history up to the 
time of the covenant. For, according to the traditions of Israel, 
their forefathers came from the Mesopotamian region, “beyond 
the River,” i.e., the Euphrates, and afterward settled on the 
border of Egypt. So that when a biblical writer speaks of the 
gods which the fathers worshiped beyond the River and in 
Egypt, this is good evidence of a tradition that Yahweh was 
not worshiped before the Sinai period. To the same effect, the 
prophet Hosea, as quoted above, emphasizes the proposition, 
“IT am Yahweh thy god from the land of Egypt” (Hos. 12:9). 
We should also bear in mind such expressions as, “And thou, 
Yahweh, became their god” (II Sam. 7:24), and, “I will take 
you to me for a people and I will be to you a god” (Exod. 6:7). 

It is worth while to emphasize that the Sinai covenant 
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recorded in the book of Exodus is the first covenant in which 

there is a tradition of the mediatorship of a social group between 
the human and the divine parties to the transaction. The cove- 
nants with the patriarchs in Genesis, on the contrary, have no 
social background. The fact that the tradition of the Sinai 
covenant brings to view the obscure and humble Kenites, is 
one ground for our confidence that here we are in contact with 
real history. Of course, the editors do not handle the Kenites 
intelligently. They find these people of the desert to be a bur- 
den and an embarrassment, of which they could not be rid with- 
out recasting the entire material of the tradition. But the sig- 
nificant thing here emphasized is not the way the tradition is 
handled, but the simple fact that the Kenites are a part of the 
tradition. Their presence is in complete accord with the usages 
of primitive religion; whereas the absence of social mediator- 
ship stamps the covenants of Genesis as unhistorical. 

A very significant indirect witness to the change of religion 
at Sinai is found in the Pentateuchal use of the terms “‘elohim’”’ 
and “Yahweh.” Our point of departure will now be the accounts 
embodying the traditions respecting the first interviews between 
Moses and Yahweh at the sacred mount. If this god had been 
worshiped in earlier times by Moses and the Israelites, it is 
natural to suppose that they would know his name. The Moab- 
ites knew the name of their god Chemosh. The Israelites after 
the settlement in Canaan were familiar with the name of their 
god. For all the heroes, kings, priests, and people knew and 
used the name of Yahweh. The name was a commonplace in 
the mouths of Gideon, Jephthah, Samuel, Saul, David, Elijah, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and all the rest. But, according to the 
ancient tradition, when Moses meets this god at Sinai he does 
not know what to call him. So he asks the question, so strange 
to modern ears, but so intelligible from the standpoint of primi- 
tive religion, “What is your name?” This item, together with 
Moses’ lack of circumcision, leads to the inference that in the 
earliest form of the Sinai tradition Moses was not at once 
initiated into all the mysteries of the Kenite religion. He knew 
at this time that the god of Sinai was an elohim—a god; but 
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he did not know the special personal name of the god. This 
is like being acquainted with a man without knowing his name. 
Accordingly, we read: “And Moses said unto the elohim, Be- 
hold, when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall say 
unto them, The elohim of your fathers hath sent me unto you; 
and they shall say unto me, What is his name?—«what shall 1 
say unto them?” (Ex. 3:13). To this question several answers 
were forthcoming. In the first answer the elohim was obscure 
—as if, like his Kenite worshipers, he were slow in admitting 
the alien to the sacred mysteries. For his answer to Moses was: 
“Eh-yeh asher eh-yeh” (vs. 14). The meaning of this expres- 
sion is hard to render. It might be translated, “I am what I 
am.’ Moses appears to be the sole target of this reply, for the 
elohim continues: “Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, Eh-yeh hath sent me unto you” (vs. 14). This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient, since the deity goes on as follows to reveal 
the full divine name: “Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Israel, Yahweh, the elohim of your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, hath sent me unto you. This is my name” (vss. 
13-15). 

It appears, then, neither Moses nor his brethren had ever 
known the name of this god. A more positive explanation than 
the above was given at a later interview, thus: “And elohim 
spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Yahweh; and I 
appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as el-shaddai; but by 
my name Yahweh, I was not known unto them” (Exod. 6:2, 
3). This is explicit enough. Not Moses, nor his contempo- 
raries, nor yet the putative ancestors of Israel, had ever known 
the object of their worship by his name Yahweh. Let us con- 
sult the book of Genesis, and see if this is true. Were Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ignorant of this name? That is, do the ¢ra- 
ditions contemplate them as ignorant of the name? We are not 
at this point asking, What were the objective, historical facts? 
but, What do the traditions indicate? The Abram, or Abraham, 
narratives in Genesis begin at the twelfth chapter. In this 
chapter we read: “And Abram passed through the land. . . 
and pitched his tent, having Beth-el on the west, and Ai on the 
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east ; and there he builded an altar unto Yahweh, and called upon 
the name of Yahweh” (Gen. 12:6, 8).7. Thus Abraham fre- 
quently uses the name, beginning in the chapter cited and thence- 
forward into chap. 24. Looking farther, we read: “And 
Isaac digged again the wells of water. .... And he went 
up from thence to Beer-sheeba..... And he builded an 
altar there, and called upon the name of Yahweh” (Gen. 26:18, 
23, 25). And farther we find: “And Jacob awaked out of his 
sleep, and he said, Surely Yahweh is in this place” (Gen. 28:16). 

Thus we see that one tradition denies, while the other 
affirms, that the patriarchs knew the name of Yahweh before 
the Sinai period. At first the student is puzzled by these contra- 
dictions; but their secret is very easy to penetrate. The Penta- 
teuch, as already pointed out, is a composite work. It is the 
joining together of a number of documents and traditions by a 
number of writers and editors. There is no result of modern 
scholarship more certain than this. With regard to the ques- 
tion just now before us, the contradiction of each other by 
Genesis and Exodus is clearly the result of bringing together, 
without harmonizing, two different traditions regarding the 
same fact. After Israel had been settled in Canaan for cen- 
turies as the people of Yahweh, and the idea of him as the only 
true God had arisen, it became incredible that the forefathers 
had never known him. Consequently, we have the traditions in 
Genesis which make the patriarchs call upon Yahweh by name 
and build altars in his name. Then, independently of this, 
another tradition arose which deferred to the Kenite origin of 
Yahweh far enough to make the patriarchs and their descend- 
ants ignorant of that name up to the time of Sinai; so that 
the Israelites took up at this time the worship of the god 


™Readers who are confined to the King James Version lose this point. 
As already explained, this version translates Yahweh as “the LORD,” or 
“GOD,” in capitals, unless the nature of the context forces it to be more faithful 
to the Hebrew, in which case it renders it “Jehovah.” Except for an occasional 
marginal reading, the English Revised is little better. But the American Re- 
vised translates the Hebrew consistently throughout as “Jehovah.” Although 
even this barbarized form is not correct, the American Version, by this usage, 
exhibits fully the point under discussion. 
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of their fathers under a new name. This of course collides with 
the other view; and neither of them adequately meets the de- 
mands of the situation. Both try to adjust the final system of 
Judaism with the crude ideas inherited from the primitive age; 
and neither is successful. If, as one tradition affirms, the name 
of Yahweh was known prior to Sinai, how came it that Moses 
and the Israelities were all of them ignorant of it? And if to this 
it be replied that they had forgotten him in Egypt, then what 
ground is there for Yahweh’s own appeal to their memory of 
himself as “the god of their fathers’? Again, if the statement 
be correct that the forefathers knew the name, then the state- 
ment that they did not know it is incorrect. One or the other 
must be wrong, since both cannot be right. As a matter of fact, 
judged from the standpoint of the Old Testament as a whole, 
neither is right. But when considered together, both give sig- 
nificant indirect witness to an important change of religion dur- 


ing the Sinai period. 
We are well aware that the older schools of biblical inter- 
pretation have a harmonistic adjustment of the difficulty at this 


point. They contend that the divergence between the two tra- 
ditions just noted is apparent and not real. It is claimed that 
the patriarchs knew the form and pronunciation of the name 
Yahweh, precisely as the Book of Genesis indicates; but that 
they did not know the real meaning of the name as a symbol 
of his character. But this is an artificial subtlety for which the 
Bible nowhere gives any warrant. When a biblical writer wants 
to say that the nature of Yahweh is not known, he says what 
he means. The great prophets exhort Israel to know Yahweh 
—not to know his name. “Did not thy father do justice and 
righteousness? He judged the cause of the poor and needy. 
Was not this to know me? saith Yahweh” (Jer. 22:15, 16). 
Conversely, when the prophets want to say that Israel knows not 
Yahweh, and acts contrary to his righteous character, they do 
not say, “Israel knows not the name of Yahweh.” The tra- 
dition embodied in Exod. 6:3, then, means exactly what it says, 
i. e., that the forefathers were ignorant of the name itself. And 
this, as we have seen, is flatly contradicted by the Genesis tra- 
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ditions. The effort to harmonize the two proceeds upon the 
belief of the later compilers of the Bible that Yahweh was con- 
sidered as the one true God from the first. The only natural 
explanation is that the compilers of the Bible brought these 
conflicting traditions together, just as they did many others, 
without paying special attention to the differences between them. 
If it be said that they must, then, have been exceedingly care- 
less, the answer is, that the biblical material was not assembled 
by scientific historical critics, but by men who were intensely 
occupied with practical religious and social problems. As we 
pointed out in the first paper, the controlling motive in the 
preparation of the Bible is edification, or building-up, of men 
in the worship of God. Two sorts of people had a hand in this 
task—the prophets, who wanted men to be edified according to 
the prophetic idea; and the priests, who wanted men to be edified 
according to the priestly idea. This purpose is enough to atone 
for such oversights as the one here in view. 

Having thus emphasized the Sinai covenant as a phenom- 
enon of primitive religion, what are we to conclude as to the 
contents, or stipulations, of the covenant itself? Did Moses 
bring forward the Pentateuch, or the substance of it, in the 
name of Yahweh? Did he lay down the Ten Commandments 
and other laws? And did he claim for Yahweh a monopoly of 
Israel’s worship which excluded other gods? We cannot here 
consider these questions finally, but will speak of them in a pre- 
liminary way. Granted that Yahwism at the Sinai period was 
only the religion of a local god, the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments and other moral laws would have been superfluous. 
In the clan state of society, morality within the group is always 
regulated by the consuetudinary law that springs from the feel- 
ing of relationship; and it is rigidly enforced by the discipline 
of the cian-group. Israel at this time was not a nation, but at 
the most a few desert clans. And in the clan there is no need 
for written law. Nor could there have been a demand for ex- 
clusive worship of Yahweh. For after the settlement in Canaan 
the Israelites mingled the worship of Yahweh with that of other 
gods; and there was no protest against this practice for more 
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than two hundred years. We shall go carefully into this phase 
of the subject at a later stage of our work. At present we can 
only reiterate that the history of Israel down to Elijah fails to 
disclose anything like the struggle against other gods which 
comes into evidence in the time of that prophet. It is a matter 
of fact that the prophets never appeal to the Pentateuch, with 
its elaborate system of laws and its remarkable predictions. Had 
there been a work of the kind in existence, how immensely would 
the prophets have been strengthened in their great campaign 
against injustice and the worship of other gods. But they made 
no appeal to it because there was no Pentateuch to which they 
could refer. The promulgation of ethical monotheism by or 
through Moses at Sinai was not demanded by the situation. It 
would have been sheer supernaturalism, in the dualistic sense, 
had it occurred; and the subsequent work of the prophets and 
priests would merely have been application of Mosaic teaching 
to the conditions of later times. Of course, we do not deny the 
possibility of a supernatural revelation to Moses, in the sense 
just named. But it is not necessary to invoke anything of that 
kind in order to explain the social development of Israel after 


the Sinai period. And if no such invocation is necessary, then 
a supernatural revelation to Moses would have been superfluous. 


II. THE SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN 


In view of the facts thus far brought out by our examina- 
tion, it is clear that the history of Israel cannot be followed back 
with certainty to a period much before the settlement in Canaan. 
It is true that the Bible, as it now stands before us, professes 
to go back many centuries anterior to that exciting period. 
Accordingly, we find in the first five books of the Bible a series 
of narratives relating to affairs before the invasion of Canaan 
by Israel. At first glance these books treat history with a ful- 
ness of knowledge and authority equal to that which we find in 
the literature dealing with affairs after the settlement. To the un- 
critical reader there seems to be no difference between the Hexa- 
teuch, on the one side, and the Judges-Samuel-Kings narratives, 
on the other. For the wayfaring man there is no line of de- 
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markation between fact and myth. We seem to have in the 
Bible a collection of equally trustworthy books; and it appears 
to be a matter of great presumption to assert anything to the 
contrary. It is much to the advantage of sociological higher 
criticism that this part of the biblical problem has been care- 
fully handled from the literary and historical standpoints. 

If we look into the literatures of all ancient peoples we find 
that the narratives relating to the earliest periods are full of 
miraculous, or supernatural, accounts. According to these won- 
derful stories, man everywhere lives in the presence of the gods. 
Everywhere the gods mingle with men and interfere with the 
course of history. Social institutions whose origins are not 
clearly understood are said to have been established by the gods. 
But as we follow the narratives along from period to period, 
coming up through later and later times, the history of all 
ancient peoples loses the character of supernaturalism and as- 
sumes a more conventional, matter-of-fact aspect. The point 
where supernatural history ends and natural history begins can- 
not be exactly indicated in every case, for the reason that all 
early tradition is a blending of myth and fact. In regard to this 
problem, three stages of investigation have succeeded each other.® 
In the first stage, all miraculous traditions are taken as abso- 
lutely true. In the second stage, all miraculous traditions are 
rejected as absolutely false. In the third stage, all miraculous 
traditions are carefully and skilfully examined; and a nucleus 
of historical fact is recognized in them. Good examples of the 
application of these methods are to be found in the treatment 
of Greek, Roman, and German history. And precisely the same 
attitudes have been taken up with reference to the history of 
Israel. The miraculous traditions of Israel were formerly ac- 
cepted as literally true. Then they were held to be pure myths. 
3ut finally, scientific scholarship took up its present, mediating 
position, in which the supernatural traditions of Israel, like 
those of other nations, are found to contain a kernel of histori- 
cal fact. Now, the miraculous traditions in question are more 
numerous in the narratives dealing with affairs before the set- 
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tlement in Canaan than they are in the narratives dealing with 
affairs after the settlement. Hence, it is manifest that the 
Hexateuch, dealing with history from the creation of the world 
to the conquest of Canaan, is more exposed to suspicion than are 
the more sober narratives in the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. 

At this point there are always some who rise to ask how the 


new methods can draw clear and trustworthy distinctions between 
myth and fact in the biblical accounts. This question implies 
the hostile assumption that criticism of the Bible is a purely sub- 
jective process which depends upon the caprice of the individual 


scholar. It is assumed that the biblical material itself yields no 
objective criteria for the guidance of the investigator. It is 
taken for granted that the critic employs arbitrary standards 
which give one set of results in one case, and an opposing set of 
results in another case. The only basis for this charge is the 
immaturity of criticism itself. Although differences have arisen 
between scholars who have undertaken literary and _ historical 
criticism of the Bible, these differences are outweighed by agree- 
ments upon common methods and results. Many of the differ- 
ences between biblical scholars are due to the fact that the real 
nature of the Bible itself has not been fully perceived. The 
question as to the standard of comparison between fact and 
myth in the biblical narratives does not merely concern the 
special situation which is before us in the problem of Israel’s 
history; it relates equally to the problem of all history. And it 
cannot be answered without showing the assimilation of Israel 
to the rest of human society. 

We have already indicated three different items of agree- 
ment between biblical traditions and scientific study of history. 
One of these is that the Israelites are not a people apart from the 
world, but that they belong to a great race consisting of several 
divisions, or families. Another is, that prior to the settlement in 
Canaan the Israelites were nomads in the Arabian wilderness. 
The third is, that the fortunes of the Israelite clans during the 
nomadic period were dependent upon the natural food supply. 
These three propositions are established by modern research inde- 
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pendently of any statement of fact in the Bible. For instance, 
the student of comparative philology notes the family resem- 
blance between the Hebrew language, as we have it in the Bible, 
and the language of the Phoenicians, Arabians, Moabites, and 
Mesopotamians. As a result of long and careful study, he de- 
clares that the Israelites are blood-relatives of these other peoples. 
Then, after independent linguistic research, he looks into the 
Hexateuch and finds that the traditions of Genesis admit the 
kinship connection of Israel with several Semitic peoples. The 
scientific historian also learns, by general investigation, that be- 
fore any people acquires a definite location it is necessarily 
nomadic. And looking into the Hexateuch, we find that the 
forefathers of Israel, previous to the acquirement of Canaan, 
were wanderers. The modern student of industrial history dis- 
covers that primitive nomadism is conditioned by the food sup- 
ply. And looking into the traditions of Israel he finds that 
before the settlement in Canaan the nomadic Israelites tem- 
porarily occupied the pastures of Goshen during a season of 
awful famine. This is what we mean by the historical basis, or 
kernel, of early biblical tradition. There is no denying that facts 
may come down to us in a wrapping of myth. 

It should be noted, however, that these points of agreement 
are in respect of general truths, not of special details. Any 
people may belong to a race greater than itself. Any people 
is necessarily nomadic before it finds a permanent location. 
And any nomadic people is necessarily dependent upon the 
natural food supply. It is when the narratives of the Hexateuch 
go into detail regarding the history of Israel before the settle- 
ment that modern criticism interposes its caveat. It is vitally 
important to bear in mind, as pointed out in our first instalment, 
that the Bible in its present form is not contemporary with 
events described; and that while it is concerned with historical 
facts, it is not written primarily as history, but as edification. 
The purpose of the late authors and editors who brought the 
biblical narratives into their present shape and connections was 
not the writing of a scientific history, but the promotion of the 
distinctive biblical religion. In other words, the Bible is a “tend- 
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ency writing.” It is arranged for a purpose that has no immedi- 


ate reference to history. Interpretation of the Bible from the 
scientific standpoint must, therefore, make due allowance for 
this edification tendency when estimating the literal value of 
biblical documents as testimony to objective historical facts. 

It is also necessary to emphasize that the element of the 
miraculous, or supernatural (which bulks larger in the Hexa- 
teuch than elsewhere in the Bible) is precisely the element com- 
mon to the Bible and other ancient writings. It is not super- 
naturalism in the crude, popular sense that distinguishes the 
Bible. The element of miracle cannot, of itself, set the Bible up 
in contrast with other books. At this point the defender of the 
traditional view always insists upon the real nature of the 
biblical religion with its platform of ethical monotheism. It is 
here, indeed, that the contrast between the Bible and other 
ancient books emerges into high relief. It is a matter of pro- 
found significance that traditionalism is always compelled in self- 
defense to shift its emphasis and appeal to reason by comparing 
the biblical religion with other ancient systems. It is around this 
point of distinction that our present question turns. According 
to the old view of the Bible, the Hexateuch is to be uncritically 
accepted as a reliable source of information. According to the 
modern view, on the contrary, the Hexateuch is to be used only 
with caution. It is a report of history during the nomadic 
period, and contains only a kernel of literal truth. 

A good example of the difficulty attending the use of the 
Hexateuch as a source for history before the settlement is to be 
found in the problem which engaged us in the preceding section 
of our inquiry. We saw that Yahweh was not only the god of 
Israel, but that he was a covenant-god. This made it necessary 
for us to investigate the objective, historical basis of the cove- 
nant tradition. We found that alike in the Judges-Samuel-Kings 
narrative, the books of the prophets, and the Hexateuch, the 
covenant was predicated upon a transaction which took place a 
short time before the Israelite invasion and settlement of 
Canaan. Yet, in going to the Hexateuch for light upon this 
matter we encountered great difficulty in envisaging history 
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which was enacted in the very Jatest period of which the Hexa- 
teuch treats. The Sinai covenant is a historical and sociological 
problem of the first importance; and if the details of the period 
verging upon the times of the settlement in Canaan are so 
difficult of restoration, the facts become even more obscure as 
we recede farther and farther into the Hexateuch. 

The justification for beginning connected treatment of the 
social process in Israel at the time of the settlement may be 
stated briefly as follows: The presumption is against the literal 
accuracy of supernatural traditions about the history of all 
ancient peoples. Now, since the supernatural traditions found in 
biblical literature come within this general category, the pre- 
sumption is against them also. While they may convey a kernel 
of history, they are not literally and completely history. Until 
the contrary is proved, we are entitled to assume, at the start, 
that the supernatural in the literature of ancient Israel is on the 
same basis as the supernatural in the literatures of other ancient 
nations. It is, in other words, a reasonable working-hypothesis 
that the traditions about the interference of Yahweh with 
Israelite society are in the same category with traditions about 
the interference of other gods with other societies. Only upon 
this principle do the early traditions of any ancient people 
become intelligible. Now, as already emphasized, it is a matter 
for notice that the supernatural traditions about Israel’s history 
are more numerous in the Hexateuch, which deals with affairs 
before the settlement, than they are in Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and the prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. In the Hexateuch, 
the element of the miraculous is at the maximum; while in the 
other books it is at the minimum. We have already observed 
that the Book of Joshua (the last work in the Hexateuch) pre- 
sents a picture inconsistent with the later history as given in 
Samuel and Kings; while, on the other hand, the general impres- 
sion produced by the Book of Judges harmonizes with Samuel 
and Kings. We are therefore justified in beginning connected 
treatment of the social process at the time of the invasion as 
described in Judges. We stand upon this proposition, however, 
not as a dogma, but as a reasonable working-idea. Our aim is 
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to follow it out consistently in order to see whether it will carry 
us forward to a less difficult and more intelligible explanation 
of the Bible than that which is given by the traditional view. 

In the period described by Judges, Samuel, and Kings, the 
worship of Yahweh, as actually practiced, is merely one among 
many worships. Yahweh is regarded as a real god among real 
gods. The officially established religion of Israel has nothing 
to distinguish it in principle from the religions of contemporary 
peoples until a very late date. Not until several generations after 
the Exile was the religion of Israel finally and firmly established 
in its distinctive biblical character. This proposition is, of 
course, denied by adherents of the older view, the most recent 
notable instance being that of Professor James Orr, whose 
elaborate work, The Problem of the Old Testament, is a defense 
of the traditional theory. Professor Orr argues that the most 
reasonable assumption is that the religion of Israel acquired 
its distinctive character in the Sinai period, precisely as narrated 
in the Hexateuch; and that the burden of proof rests upon those 
who deny this. Yet Dr. Orr admits, as a matter of course, that 
the supernatural traditions of other ancient peoples are not 
credible. On the contrary, we assume at the start that the burden 
of proof rests upon those who, with Professor Orr, draw a line 
between biblical and non-biblical traditions about the super- 
natural. We expect to show that the ground upon which this 
distinction is based is not well taken, and that the traditional 
view raises more difficulties than it solves. 

Our serial treatment of the social process through which the 
distinctive biblical religion was evolved begins, therefore, with 
the settlement in Canaan as described in Judges. It is well to 
emphasize again that we have to choose between two competing 
accounts of the settlement. This feature of our problem has 
been treated briefly at an earlier stage of our examination. We 
now take it wp more fully, and for a different purpose. The 
first of the rival narratives, as we have observed, is found in the 
Book of Joshua; the second, in the Book of Judges. As the 
Joshua version presents the same supernatural features that we 
encounter in the preceding books, we have counted it as a part 
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of the “Hexateuch” which includes the first six titles in the 
library of biblical writings. Although we have set aside the 
Book of Joshua in favor of Judges, it is well to scrutinize the 
former narrative quite closely at this point in order to bring 
out the real nature of the settlement by means of the sharp 
contrast between the rival versions. 

The Book of Joshua consists of two parts, a glowing account 
of a successful attack by Israel upon the land of Canaan (chaps. 
I-12), and an account of the division of the land by lot among 
the victors (chaps. 13-24). According to this treatise, the con- 
quest was achieved by a military organization composed of the 
fighting-men of all the Israelite clans. The commanding gen- 
eral was Joshua, the successor of Moses. The campaign was 
short and sharp, and the victory magnificent and sweeping. 
Miraculous help from Yahweh in heaven was given the invad- 
ing army. The line of approach from the eastern wilderness lay 
through the river Jordan, which was then at flood stage. As 
the priests, bearing the ark of Yahweh, entered the swirling 
waters there was opened before them a wide path straight across 
the river. Through this avenue the host of Israel marched on 
dry land, the waters rising like walls on both sides of them. 
They passed around the city of Jericho seven times, after which 
the walls of the city fell flat. The city was taken, and “utterly 
destroyed,” both man and beast (6:21). From Jericho the 
campaign passed on to the city of Ai, where the soldiers of 
Joshua completely exterminated the inhabitants (8:26). And 
now, the kings of Canaan, greatly alarmed, effected a coalition 
and put a mighty army in the field against the invaders. The 
ensuing battle, of course, went in favor of Israel. Great stones 
rained from heaven upon the Canaanites. The sun and the 
moon stood still. The clock of time was put back. The forces 
of the universe were held in check until the army of Joshua had 
completed its terrible work. After the Canaanite army had been 
thus put out of the field, the destruction of the cities of the 
land was resumed (10:28 ff). Makkedah, Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, 
Hebron, Debir—these and other ancient cities were taken and 
their inhabitants were destroyed. “So Joshua smote all the land, 
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the hill-country, and the south, and the lowland, and the slopes, 
and all their kings. He left none remaining, and he utterly 
destroyed all that breathed” (10:40). “So Joshua took the 
whole land” (11:23). The conquest being now complete, the soil 
was divided among the families and clans of Israel, who settled 
down to peaceful occupation. In the closing verses of the book, 
we read that after the people had been sent away, every man to 
his inheritance, it came to pass that Joshua died, and was buried 
in the border of his estate in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

The account of the invasion found in the Book of Judges 
as we have seen, contrasts vividly with the foregoing narrative. 
In the first place, the compiler of Judges takes the view that the 
invasion of Canaan did not occur during the lifetime of Joshua, 
but after his death. ‘And it came to pass, after the death of 
Joshua, that the children of Israel asked of Yahweh, saying, 
Who shall go up for us first against the Canaanites, to fight 
against them?” (Judg. 1:1). In this view, Joshua was not a 
factor in the invasion. There was no commanding general. 
Nor were the Israelites organized into a single, grand army. On 
the contrary, the invaders went up in separate clan-groups, each 
fighting for itself. 

Before invading the territory west of the Jordan, the Israel- 
ites appear to have established themselves first of all in the hills 
of Gilead cast of the Jordan. It was here that the clan of 
Reuben was said to have located, whose father is called the 
“first-born” of Israel, probably in recognition of the fact that 
Gilead was the earliest Israelite settlement in Canaan (Gen. 
49:3; Josh. 22:9). No notice of the conquest of this region is 
found in Judges; yet Gilead appears in that book to have been 
Israelite from a very early period. It had this character in the 
time of Deborah (Judg. 5:17). It was inhabited by Israelites 
in the days of Gideon (Judg., chap. 8). A little later it furnished 
an inconspicuous “judge” in the person of Jair (Judg. 10:3). 
The hero Jephthah was from Gilead (Judg. 11:1). The first 
military exploits of King Saul were in defense of the Gileadite 
village of Jabesh (I Sam., chap. 11). It was Mahanaim in Gilead 
that received Ishbaal, the fugitive son of Saul, when the kingdom 
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was falling away to David (II Sam. 2:8). The same town was 
also a refuge for David when he fled from Jerusalem at the 
time of Absalom’s revolt (II Sam. 17:24). It was from the 
hills of Gilead that Elijah, the first of the great prophets, broke 
forth in defense of the ancient customs and religion of Israel 
(I Kings 17:1). A company of Gileadites aided in the dethrone- 
ment of an Israelite king who did “that which was evil in the 
sight of Yahweh” (II Kings 15:23-25). It is well to put stress 
upon the settlement of this region. For, while it played on the 
whole an inconspicuous part in the history of Israel; while it 
remained in the background from first to last; yet it represents 
one of the characteristic social elements in Israel. Gilead stands 
for the backwoods, inhabited by a population tenacious of the 
primitive clan customs that lay at the basis of Israelite society. 
It was more closely identified with pastoralism than with agri- 
culture: “Gilead was a place fit for cattle’ (Num. 32:1). It 
was here that the goats lay along the hillsides (Song 4:1). It 
was here that the people fed in the days of old (Mic. 7:14). 
And it was to the primitive life of Gilead that Israel should be 
restored after the dispersion (Zech. 10:10; cf. Jer. 50:19). 
Gilead, therefore, seems to have given the Israelites their first 
foothold in the land of Canaan. From these early settlements, 
the clans went forth to gain other parts of the territory. 
According to the first chapter of Judges, the clan of Manas- 
seh invaded central Canaan. This district includes the famous 
plain of Esdraelon, which breaks in at the sea-coast on the west, 
penetrates the central range of hills, and gives a passage to the 
Jordan. The Canaanites of this region were entrenched in a 
number of well-built and strongly fortified cities. All ancient 
cities of size and importance were surrounded by high walls and 
guarded by towers and forts. The district of Esdraelon was the 
seat of several such places. The easternmost of these was the 
city of Beth-shean, which lay only three miles from the Jordan. 
From the east wall of Beth-shean, one could see the edge of the 
Gilead hills on the opposite side of the river. As this city com- 
manded a main traveled road, its importance was great. On the 
west it was in touch with other cities of like disposition. These 
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were Ibleam, Taanach, Megiddo, and Dor. These places were 
an association of defense in the plain. Each was encircled by 
many dependent villages, which are spoken of by the Hebrew 
text as “daughters.” It is not a matter for wonder that the 
clan of Manasseh, venturing across the Jordan from Gilead, 
shou!d meet with only partial success in driving out the earlier 
inhabitants. Not only did the walled cities of the plain of 
Esdraelon survive the assault, but even the dependent agricul- 
tural villages round about them remained in possession of the 
Canaanites. An ancient fortified city served at once as a de- 
fense for its own immediate population and as a refuge for the 
dwellers of contiguous hamlets in times of danger. This is 
indicated by Jeremiah, who shows that in war-time the cry was, 
“Assemble yourselves and let us go up to the fortified cities” 
(Jer. 4:5). Thus it was at the time of the Israelite invasion, 
for “Manasseh did not drive out the inhabitants of Beth-shean 
and its daughters (i.e., villages), nor of Taanach and its vil- 
lages, nor the inhabitants of Dor and its villages, nor the 
inhabitants of Ibleam and its villages, nor the inhabitants of 
Megiddo and its villages; but the Canaanites would dwell in 
that land” (Judg. 1:27). The text as it now stands goes 
on to state that the Canaanites inhabiting these towns in the 
plain were in time reduced to slavery by Israel. But this is 
clearly an editorial explanation designed to save the pride of 
later times, as we shall presently see. What really came to 
pass was this: The clan of Manasseh was forced into the 
hills abutting the southern side of the plain. This region was 
a part of what later came to be known as “the hill country 
of Ephraim.” It contained no strong cities like Beth-shean, 
so that it offered a field for diversion of the Manassites. Here 
among the farms and pastures of the hills the rustic Canaanites 
were in some cases exterminated and in other cases forced 
into slavery. The outstanding fact here is that the clan of 
Manasseh obtained freehold estates by right of conquest in 
the hills of central Canaan. Various biblical traditions warrant 
the above statement that the country Canaanites who did not 
enjoy protection of the walled cities were partly exterminated 
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and partly enslaved. On the other hand, there is no warrant for 
asserting that Canaanites who lived in or near the walled cities 
were thrown into bondage. For in the course of a few years, 
as we shall see more fully below, the free Canaanites and the 
free Israelites accepted each other’s presence and intermarried 
(Judg. 3:5, etc.). At present, however, our main concern is 
with the distribution of all social groups in the land in the 
period of settlement that followed the invasion. 

North of the plain the newcomers met the same fortune as 
did the Manassites, for “Zebulun drove not out the inhabitants 
of Kitron, nor the inhabitants of Naholol; but the Canaanites 
dwelt among them” (Judg. 1:30). To the same effect, we are 
told that the clan of Asher, which also located north of the 
plain, did not drive out the inhabitants of the seven Canaanite 
cities Acco, Sidon, Ahlab, Achzib, Helbah, Aphik, and Rehob; 
“But the Asherites dwelt among the Canaanites, the inhabitants 
of the land, for they did not drive them out” (Judg. 1:31 f.). 
Likewise, the clan of Naphtali, which also located in the same 
district, “drove not out the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, nor 
the inhabitants of Beth-anath; but he dwelt among the Canaan- 
ites” (Judg. 1:33). 

Turning southward from the plain we find that the power- 
ful clan of Ephraim succeeded in establishing itself in the hill- 
country just below the possessions acquired by Manasseh. But 
it had no better success than the other clans in reducing the 
fortified cities of the Canaanites. For we read that “Ephraim 
drove not out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer; but the 
Canaanites dwelt in Gezer among them” (Judg. 1:29). Other 
strongholds in this region, that were not taken, were the four 
cities of the Gibeonite confederacy. Their names are Gibeon, 
Kiriath-jearim, Beeroth, and Chephirah. No mention of them 
is made in Judges; but the Book of Joshua attempts to explain 
their survival in Canaanite hands as the result of a treaty with 
Israel obtained by deception on the part of the Gibeonites (Josh., 
chap. 9). It is not clear why they are not mentioned in Judges; 
but in II Sam., chap. 21, Gibeon appears as a city whose inhabit- 
ants are of alien descent even in the times of Saul and David. In 
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this passage the people of Gibeon are spoken of as “Amorites,” 
which is an alternative biblical term for Canaanites. Two other 
cities call for notice here: “And the Amorites forced the chil- 
dren of Dan into the hill country: for they would not suffer 
them to come down into the valley. But the Amorites would 
dwell in Mount Heres, in Aijalon, and in Shaalbim” (Judg. 1:34. 
35). Another unconquered city was Hazor, the location of 
which is uncertain (Judg. 4:2). Southeast of Gibeon was the 
city of Jebus, or Jerusalem, which lay among the hills of Judah. 
We have shown the documentary conflict in regard to this place 
in our second instalment. It is necessary here only to recall 
that Jerusalem, like so many other alien cities, was not taken at 
the time of the invasion (Josh. 15:63; Judg. 1:21); that it re- 
mained foreign through the premonarchic period (Judg. 
19:10f.) ; and that it was finally taken by King David, who did 
not exterminate its inhabitants (II Sam., chap. 5). 

One of the first effects of the Israelite invasion and settle- 
ment of Canaan was a feeling of intense hostility between the 
Israelites and the Canaanites. It was but natural for the older 
inhabitants to resent the intrusion of strange clans whose avowed 
object was possession of the entire land. Nor could the intrud- 
ers themselves regard their intended victims with friendly feel- 
ings. After the first wave of conquest had surged into the 
land, the situation became so tense that the Canaanites could not 
think of permitting the enemy to settle peacefully down without 
making a final struggle to recover their lost ground. It is evi- 
dent from the first chapter of Judges that the efforts of the 
Canaanites at the time of the invasion were confined mostly to 
defensive operations. But they presently undertook an active 


campaign against the intruders. A combination of the Canaan- 
ites was organized, headed by Jabin, king of the unconquered 
city of Hazor (Judg., chap. 4).® The allies began to collect 


*Judg. 4:2 calls Jabin king of Canaan, as if the Canaanites were a single 
nation. This, however, is contrary to the more reliable sources, e.g., Judg., 
chap. 1, in which the Canaanites appear as a crowd of independent city-states. 


Jabin is given this title in a passage which comes from the late editor of 
Judges, who supplied the pragmatic framework of the book. In chap. 5 the 
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their army, under the command of Sisera, in the great Plain of 
Esdraelon. On the other hand, the Israelites, inspired by the 
prophetess Deborah, who sang of their common faith in Yahweh 
the war-god, began to muster on Mount Tabor. The hill of 
Tabor, standing a few miles east of Nazareth, looks down upon 
the plain from its northern approach. It rises from the end of 
a ridge that goes back toward Galilee. The fighting men of 
Israel, gathered on the flat top of Tabor, could see the signs 
of Canaanite activity in the plain below; and they waited for 
the signal to rush down upon the enemy. Deborah’s war song 
in Judg., chap. 5., implies that the season was winter. At this 
time the river Kishon overflows its banks, and converts a part 
of the Plain of Esdraelon into a morass. It is not probable 
that the Canaanites would have chosen this place as a winter 
battlefield; but it was a convenient mustering ground, central 
in location, through which many an army has marched. Abruptly 
descending from Tabor, in the midst of a rain-storm, the 
Israelite host of ten thousand rushed upon the army of Sisera 
The Canaanites broke in confusion and fled, their horses and 
chariots floundering in the muddy plain.'® Sisera himself left 
his chariot and fled afoot, only to meet death at the hands of 
Jael, a Kenite woman, who was true to the covenant between 
her people and Israel at Mount Sinai. In the excitement of the 
day, it was declared that Yahweh himself had left his throne on 
Sinai, and come riding on a thunder-cloud to the help of Israel. 

Study of this battle helps to fix in mind the social geography 
of Canaan during the period covered by the Book of Judges. 
The date of the battle is not known; but it probably took place 
within a few years after the first settlements. Its effect was to 
confirm the title of the Israelite clans to the farms and pasture 
lands which they had seized in the open country. As the Israel- 
ites were this time on the defensive, they made no attempt to 


ancient war-song of Deborah speaks of the enemies of Israel as the kings of 


Canaan (vs. 19). Sisera here comes forward as a leading Canaanite king, and 
not as captain of the army of the mythical Jabin. 
Tt is interesting to note that in 1799 the Turkish cavalry met with the 


same fate, in the same place, when pursued by the army of Napoleon. 
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increase the area of their conquests. No doubt the victory was 
purchased with much loss of life: and the Israelites were not 


wholly united, as the Deborah Song shows (Judg. 5:16, 17). 
On the other hand, the Canaanites made no further effort to 


expel the newcomers. 

The immediate outcome of the invasion, then, was the set- 
tlement of the Israelites in the hill-country of Gilead, the hill- 
country of Ephraim, and the hill-country of Judah. Practically 
all of the ancient fortified cities, together with neighboring 
dependent villages, remained in control of the Canaanites. 
Neither the old nor the new inhabitants had a national organi- 
zation. The Canaanites were a crowd of “city-states,” which 
occasionally co-operated against enemies. The Israelites, or 
some of them, had the common worship of Yahweh, and possi- 
bly some traditions of common blood; but it was as difficult to 
bring them into a single organization as it was to form a general 
union of the older inhabitants. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SOCIOLOGY EXAMINED 


HENRY JONES FORD 


Professor Albion W. Small has generously allowed me un- 
restricted space in which to reply to criticisms upon my article 
in The Nation on “The Pretensions of Sociology.” In his own 
comments Professor Small remarks that it suited me “to ignore 
the methodological argument.” That did not come within the 
scope of an article which was devoted to sociological doctrine 
and its influence upon the popular mind, and which, as it was 
addressed to the general public, avoided technical nomenclature 
so far as possible. But I do not think it is quite true to say that 
I ignored the methodological argument; on the contrary I ad- 
verted to the fact that the fundamental issue was one of method- 
ology. Professor Ellwood in his comments admits that I noted 
that issue. At any rate, I shall now comply with Professor 


Small’s wishes by “meeting sociology frankly on that plane.” 
It is a satisfaction to have a fitting occasion for argument of 


that character, for my antagonism to sociology is rooted in 
methodological considerations. It is just for the reason that 
the matter of methodology is so important that I have presented 
the issue so squarely. When definite propositions are advanced 
without any attempt at hedging the basis is laid for profitable 
controversy. If I venture to differ with sociologists as to the 
scientific value of their speculations, the antagonism is purely a 
matter of logical form and is accompanied by sincere personal 
respect for them. It should be remembered that I am not going 
out of my way to attack sociology. It proposes, as part of its 
scheme, that political science shall be regarded as a province of 
sociology. Since it confronts the student of political science 
with an assertion of sovereignty, surely he has a right to criti- 
cize its pretensions. 
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I 


With this object in view, I have heretofore laid down these 
propositions: (1) There is not now a science of sociology. (2) 
There never will be, for sociology is based upon a methodo- 
logical concept that is not valid. These propositions have called 
forth replies published in the July number of this journal which 
I shall now examine. They virtually concede the truth of the 
first proposition, for they go no farther than to claim that 
sociology is a science in the making, and that the difficulties it 
experiences in finding itself are just such in their general nature 
as every recognized branch of science has had to pass through 
in its development. But it does not follow that sociology will 
ever extricate itself. Scholastic systems quite as elaborate and 
highly classified as sociology now is, were unable to stand the 
strain and had to be discarded—as, for instance, alchemy and 
astrology. Whether or not any projected system of knowledge 
will endure depends not upon its purpose, nor upon the zeal of 
its advocates, but upon the security of its fundamental concept, 
and its serviceability in providing systematic accommodation for 
verified data. I submit, therefore, that what Professors Smail 
and Ellwood have to say about the importance of the aims of 
sociology is quite beside the mark. All that might have been 
said of alchemy and astrology in their day of scientific preten- 
sion, but that did not save them from being discredited and re- 
jected by the scientific world. The point at issue is not whether 
sociology means well, but whether it is true—true in the sense 
that it has a vision of reality and is not misled by appearances. 

Let us consider the reasons advanced for believing that soci- 
ology has in it the making of a science. Professor Small, while 
contending that it is “the most impressive body of social science 
in the world,”! does not define it as a science, but holds that it 
should be regarded as a methodological movement or endeavor. 
He admits that European scholarship has not taken much stock 
in sociology as such, but he explains this by saying that it 
has something just as good, and which indeéd is sociology in 


Cf. “The Vindication of Sociology,” Am. Jour. of Sociol., XV, 9. 
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everything but name. He makes citations showing the impor- 
tance attached by German political economists to the psychology 
of motive, and he remarks that “they illustrate very clearly why 
the demand for a distinct sociological methodology has been less 
acute in Germany than in the English-speaking countries.” It 
seems to me that the logic of this is that it does not matter in 
which direction you go so long as you know where you want to 
arrive. I think it matters a great deal; one cannot reach any goal 
unless one moves toward it. The notion that one methodology is 
as good as another, so long as it is addressed to the same class of 
problems, is to my mind a logical absurdity. The essence of sci- 
entific rank in any body of knowledge is that it methodizes the 
facts with which it deals, so that they are brought into their 
proper relations. A methodological scheme is theretore a condi- 
tion precedent to any claim of scientific standing, but the claimant 
must stand or fall on the validity of its scheme. Professor EIl- 
wood sees this point. He admits that the problems with which 
sociology proposes to deal are not new, and he adds “nor is 
sociology a new science except in the sense that it proposes to 
attack these problems by the new methods of positive science.’ 
That is to say, it claims to be a science because it has or is 


acquiring a special methodology different from that of other 


sciences, and performing a service that they are unable to render. 
I have no trouble in following Professor Ellwood’s argument 
and unreservedly admit that his case in this respect is sound in 
logical formulation. Sociology has its own methodological 
scheme and to that extent its pretensions to rank as a science are 
well founded. But to make good its claim its methodological 
scheme must be valid. It appears to me that usually in socio- 
logical literature the security of its methodological basis is 
regarded as obvious. Faith in the possibilities of sociology, 
which gives ardor to the efforts of so many sincere and indus- 
trious workers, seems to rest upon the assumption that there 
must needs be a province for a science construing the phenomena 
of human life in terms of association among individuals. They 
seem to think that this is too plain for argument, since it is 


2Cf, “The Science of Sociology: A Reply,” Am, Jour. of Sociol., XV, 106. 
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apparent to common observation and ordinary experience that 


all human institutions are forms of companionship among indi- 
viduals. This is the major premise of sociological dialectic. 
With that granted the rest follows by strict logical inference. 
It is historically evident that institutions vary greatly in time 
and space. Every age has its own pattern. Every country, 
every people, and indeed almost every community, in every age, 
has its own pattern. Therefore social phenomena are very com- 
plex. And yet since they all apparently result from individual 
activities, the problem of establishing sociology as a science 
resolves itself into the determination of categories of individual 
volition. The task is difficult—yea, stupendous; and yet it is 
well worthy of all the labor that can be bestowed upon it; 
because it means nothing less than attainment by humanity of 
the power to control the destinies of humanity. Such is the 
high source of the moral enthusiasm which sustains the sociol- 
ogists in their futile labors and makes them patient of the 
present confusion that allows quacks and charlatans to figure as 
sociologists with as good a right as any. Hence Professor ElI- 
wood feels justified in saying that “he who opposes sociology as 
such is unconsciously an enemy of mankind.” 

3ut what if the major premise that has been mentioned is 
invalid? What if, in assuming that institutions may be con- 
strued as forms of human companionship, the sociologists are 
deceived by appearances, the truth being, as is so generally the 
case with scientific truth, that the reality is very different from 
the appearance, so that sociology is as much astray as a system 
of astronomy would be if based upon the apparent fact that the 
earth is flat. This is a point which, apparently, it does not 
occur to the sociologists to consider. Even if they touch upon it, 
they seem to be oblivious to its importance, although it is really 
vital. A good instance of this appears in Stuckenberg’s Sociol- 
ogy—The Science of Human Society. He correctly declares 
that the essential concept of sociology is “the genesis of society 
from individuals.”* Society is the genus, and “of this genus all 
existing societies are species or differentiations. Thus under 
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the genus society we have such species as the family, the church, 
the state, each of which contains a large number of specific or 
concrete societies.”* <A little later on he notes that “the ‘endless 
multiplicity’ of society is perplexing, and there is a strong temp- 
tation to make the state the unity of which the multiplicity is but 
a differentiation or at least an integral part of the state.”> Here 
is a hypothesis diametrically opposed to the sociological hypo- 
thesis. It proposes as the true causal order, not that humanity 
creates the state, as sociology holds, but that the state creates 
humanity. But there is no suggestion as to any need of investi- 
gation to decide which hypothesis is sound. Stuckenberg dis- 
misses the matter by remarking: “But since society existed be- 
fore the state, and since all that now exists cannot be claimed 
as political, we are obliged to look for another bond of union 
than that of the state in order to interpret non-political associa- 
tions.” 

But did human society exist before the state? Mr. Stucken- 
berg’s statement begs this important question, and the logic of 
his comment amounts to this: the political hypothesis cannot be 
accepted because it is incompatible with the sociological hypo- 
thesis and the sociological hypothesis is manifestly true. In the 
same way we find Professor Ellwood remarking: “It would 
seem to be plain without argument, then, that the state is but one 
of many forms of association with which sociology may deal.” 
Indeed, it seems almost impossible to get a sociologist to con- 
sider the possibility that the truth may be just the other way 
from what he supposes; that, instead of the genesis of society 
from individuals, what has taken place is the genesis of indi- 
viduals from society; that man did not make the state but the 
state made man and that it is an institution that existed before 
the human species was formed and was the instrument by which 
the human species was developed ; that the state and government 
are not the same thing, but that government is simply particular 
structure arising within the state; and that the state includes 
society just as any entity includes all its parts. Such notions as 


*Loc. cit., p. 9. 


Loc. cit., p. 20. 
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these are not refuted or rejected; they are simply ignored. That 
the fundamental concept of sociology should be fallacious seems 
as incredible as was at one time the statement that the earth is 
really round and not flat, despite the testimony of common-sense. 


II 


At times Professor Small uses language which seems to im- 


ply that sociology as a term connotes nothing more than the 


application of the methods of positive science to the interpreta- 
tion of human nature and its institutions. It would follow that 
if sociology were discarded in favor of a system of quite 
different terminology that would be “sociology in everything 
but name.” I am unable to recognize any scientific quality in 
such a statement. It reminds me of the reasons (in Thackeray’s 
Pendennis) which Captain Shandon gave for naming his new 
paper the Pall Mall Gazette: “Because everything must have a 
name. My dog Ponto has got a name.” If the term sociology 
is not a mere appellation that may be applied indifferently to any 
methodological scheme, according to one’s taste and fancy, I 
submit that it must be taken to be related to its etymology and 
that it connotes the hypothesis that institutiona! development is 
to be construed in terms of association among individuals. It 
postulates the existence of human beings and proposes to ac- 
count for the associations they form. As Professor Small puts 
the case in his General Sociology, the subject-matter of sociology 
is “the process of human association.’”’ This statement is cited 
with approval by Professor Ellwood, who goes on to remark 
that despite the great variety of sociological investigation, “the 
object of the sociologist’s attention is always the associational 
process, that is, the psychical interactions of individuals.’ 
The italics are Professor Ellwood’s own. 

When I criticize sociology, I desire to be understood as criti- 
cizing this hypothesis. Nothing is farther from my thought 
than any notion of antagonizing “the natural-science view of 
human society,” or of resisting scientific effort “for obtaining an 
all-sided comprehensive view of the social life as opposed to 

*Am. Jour. of Sociol., XIII, 311. 
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fractional or one-sided views.’* On the contrary, the reason 
why I turned against sociology after long study was that it 
seemed to me to stand in the way of the attainment of just those 
objects; that it was essentially a false start, from which scholar- 
ship would have to withdraw before a true start could be made. 
It seems to me that the great extent to which American scholar- 
ship has been committed to this false start, as compared with 
the European situation, is a misfortune whose consequences are 
apparent when what passes in this country for thinking on politi- 
cal and social problems is compared with discussion by European 
publicists. I attribute this to the vast influence which Herbert 
Spencer’s writings acquired in this country. Owing chiefly to 
the energetic exploitation of a New York publishing house he 
had “a boom’”’ in this country such as he never had in his own 
and we accepted his views in a spirit of colonial deference. Our 
intellectuals have been parroting his phrases ever since, and his 
methodology rests on our thinking like a colossus of lead. Al- 
though the flaws of his logic are too abundant to escape the 
notice even of his disciples, and the inadequacy of his categories 
is now admitted, yet his concept of the individual as a monad 
still survives and it gives to sociology its characteristic point of 
view. Toward the last he arrived at opinions that cut the ground 
from under his own and all other systems of sociology, but he 
does not seem to have apppreciated their logical significance. In 
his Data of Ethics he defines the state as “society in its corporate 
capacity.”* The definition is given, parenthetically, in discussing 
social rights and duties and the subject is not pursued. Never- 
theless, it is revolutionary in its effect on his system. If the 
state is the corpus, whereof society is the structure, then what 
becomes of the right of the individual to ignore the state, on 
which he formerly insisted? It is as logically absurd as that a 
bird should ignore air; or a fish, water. And if the state is the 
corpus, we must look to its ontogeny for the explanation of its 
structure and the nature of its unit life. That is to say, he here 
abruptly forsakes the sociological hypothesis for the political 
hypothesis as a metl:odological concept. 
* Loc. cit., XV, 100. *Part IV, “Justice,” pp. 186, 221. 
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There is only one way of settling the methodological issue. 
We must adopt the natural-science view of human society, and 
scrutinize the human species just as we should any other species. 
Upon this point I proposed recourse to Darwin's observations. 
In his reply Professor Ellwood remarks that I seem to be un- 
aware that Darwinian theories “have recently been shaken to 
their foundations, and that a theory of society built upon them 
may be no more secure than other theories.” I am not unaware 
of the tenor of discussion on Darwinism, but I do not find that 
its foundations have been shaken by the controversy as to the 
respective value of different selective factors. The mutability of 


species and the operation of selective process are the essential 


principles of Darwinism, and these seem to me to be fully veri- 
fied theories, entitled to general acceptance. Apparently Pro- 
fessor Small does not concur with Professor Ellwood in the 
notion that Darwinism has been shaken. Otherwise he would 
hardly say as he does that “all our thinking is affected by Dar- 
win.” If he thought that it ought not to be, it is to be inferred 
that he wou'd have added some qualifying remark. At the same 
time I must concede that Professor Ellwood is logically con- 
sistent. If Darwin's views of the descent of man are sound, the 
fundamental concept of sociology is illusory; if Darwin is wrong, 
then the alternative is the acceptance of the sociological hypothe- 
sis. On this point, Professor Lester F. Ward occupies a per- 
fectly consistent position. He sees that the theory of human 
origins advanced by Aristotle and corroborated by Darwin is 
incompatible with the sociological hypothesis, and he expressly 
rejects their views. Professor Ward’s opinions on government 
and individual liberty are derived in strict logical sequence from 
his premises. I think his opinions are wrong, but I do not find 
any fallacy in his argument. It can be refuted only by discredit- 
ing his premises. 

As in this article I am meeting sociology on the methodo- 
logical plane, I shall not undertake to argue the point whether 
the Darwinian theory of the descent of man is true or false, but 
shall confine myself to a statement of the methodological im- 
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portance of the issue. The selective process by which specific 
types of life are formed from life-stuff on this planet, may oper- 
ate on individual units directly; or it may operate indirectly 
through the medium of communities upon which the selective 
process acts, conditioning the activities of the unit life of 
the community by the incidental stresses; or it may operate 
partly in one way and partly in the other. Among all gregarious 
beings—animal packs, bird rookeries, insect swarms, schools of 
fish—the individual incidence of the selective process is doubtless 
modified by the habit of communal life, but the community is 
so intermittent and incoherent that its influence is comparatively 
feeble as a condition molding individual structure. There are, 
however, beings whose life-principle is developed under condi- 
tions of established collectivism. There are concrete forms of 
this permanent community—such as corals and sponges; there 
are discrete forms—such as numerous species of ants, bees, and 
wasps generally designated as the social insects. In the case of 
individual units belonging to this order of beings it is conceded 
that their structure has been shaped by their functional activities 
as members of the community and that they have organs and 
organic proclivities which cannot be interpreted on the principle 
of individual advantage, but only from the point of view of the 
advantage of the community. 

Now, in adopting “the natural-science view of human so- 
ciety” the first thing to be determined is to which order of life 
we must assign the human species: (1) to that in which the 
selective process operates directly in the formation of the indi- 
vidual, or (2) to that in which the selective process operates 
directly upon the community, which serves as the matrix of the 
individual and fashions his structure, under the stresses trans- 
mitted by it, in the course of its own evolution. Darwin gives 
reasons for regarding the human species as animals belonging 
to the second category. He mentions the non-gregarious gorilla 
as a typical animal of the class which has developed on lines of 
individual competency. In “the natural-science view” the gorilla 
stands to the human animal in about the same relation as the 
solitary bee does to the community bee. They have a generic 
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pattern in common but a specific differentiation has taken place, 
marked in the community bee by certain distinctive organs and 
organic proclivities, which he owes to his place and function in 
the hive as a member of the community. The solitary bee is a 
monad ; the community bee is a particle, and he attains his special 
individuality by the very fact that he is not a monad but a par- 
ticle. If Darwin is right, man is man and not a simian brute 
because he has been formed not as an individualistic monad, but 
as a community particle. It follows that the attempt must needs 
be futile to interpret human nature and its institutions as a study 
in the groupings of monads; the clue must be sought in the 
transformations of the community that is the matrix of the 
human nature. If man is a monad, the sociological hypothesis 
is correct; that is the proper starting-point in interpreting human 
life and destiny; there is then a solid basis for a science of asso- 
ciation. If man is a community particle, then the proper subject- 
matter for a science dealing with his nature and proclivities, is 
the whole of which he is a part—that is to say, the state. The 
starting-point is then Aristotle’s famous affirmation: “It is 
clearly evident that the state is a creation of nature, and that 
man is by nature a political animal. The state is by nature 
clearly prior to the family and the individual, since the whole 
is of necessity prior to the part.” 


IV 


I am well aware that the Aristotle-Darwin theory of human 
origins is accepted by many sociologists. My point is that they 
fail to appreciate its methodological importance. Professor Gid- 


dings is a good example of this class of sociologists. He 
remarks: “There is hardly a single fact in the whole range of 
sociological knowledge that does not support the conclusion that 
the race was social before it was human, and that its social 


qualities were the chief means of developing its human nature.’ 


Omitting the word “sociological” I accept this statement as cor- 
rect. A proper inference would be that the individual of the 
human species is not an original but a derivative factor in the 


* Elements of Sociology, p. 232. 
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formation of institutions, and that we can interpret the indi- 
vidual only by the history of his institutional framework. Hence 
the state and not the individual is the starting-point, and is the 
necessary basis of a sound methodology. But Professor Gid- 
dings does not seem to attach more than an antiquarian interest 
to the statement and he bases his own sociological method upon 
the fact of like-mindedness. That is a characteristic of all 
species, and it is impossible to predicate anything from it as 
regards the behavior of a particular species. Animals belonging 
to the same species are like-minded, just as they are like-headed, 
like-bellied, like-limbed. The like-mindedness is involved in the 
agreement of characteristics upon which specific classification is 
based. Gorillas are like-minded, as well as human beings, but 
gorillas are like-minded in favor of solitary habits while human 
beings are like-minded in favor of habitual association under 
certain conditions. The mere fact of like-mindedness has no 
determinative value whatever as regards the relations of indi- 
viduals. Even as regards the human species it supplies no 
criterion as to conditions of association. Certain groups of 
individuals meet. In a particular case the encounter is followed 
by furious fighting ; in another it is followed by a joyous carouse. 
To say that they are all like-minded, or are all socii, explains 
nothing. But if we learn that in the one case a party of Musco- 
vites encountered a raiding party of Turcomans, and in the other 
case they met an allied party of Muscovites, the situation in each 
instance becomes at once intelligible, for the characteristics of 
their behavior are referable to the history and interests of the 
states to which the groups of individuals respectively belong. 
Sociologists have continually to resort to the political hypo- 
thesis to explain historic facts, upon which the sociological 
hypothesis takes no hold whatever, and they may possibly con- 
tend that the scope of sociology gives them the right to use any 
hypothesis at their convenience. This implies that they may 
ignore logical consistency. They cannot claim that privilege and 
at the same time set up any claim to scientific rank for their 


specialty. The political hypothesis and the sociological hypothe- 
sis are logically incompatible. The major premise of the one 
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negatives the major premise of the other. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Conclusions drawn 


logically from the one controvert conclusions drawn logically 


from the other, with trenchant importance throughout the whole 


field of politics and ethics. 
In the following tabulated statement I give the sociological 
hypothesis exactly as framed by Professor Ellwood, and I give 


my own formulation of the political hypothesis in a parallel 


column : 
SocioLocy 
GENUS: SOCIETY 
Units of Investigation 
indi- 
of society, the 
all the simpler 


1. The socius, or associated 
vidual, the member 
unit out of which 
social groups are composed. 

2. The group 
viduals, whether the groups are nat- 
artificial, 


of associated indi- 


ural, genetic groups, or 
functioning groups. 

3. The institution, which we may 
define as a grouping or relation of 
individuals that is accepted, usually 


expressly sanctioned, by a society.” 


Powirics 
GENUS: THE STATE 
Units of Investigation 

1. The 
took place in the animal stock ances- 
All exist 


have 


state, an integration that 


tral to the human species. 


ing forms of the state becn 


evolved from primordial forms 
existing anterior to the formation of 
The state is the 


structure 


the human species. 


unit, of which all social 
and individual human existence are 


The 


essentially a psychic unity and it is 


the differentiation. state is 


apprehensible only as it is objectified 


in institutions. 
2. The 


structure 


institution, or particular 


formed within the state 
by processes of adaptive change in 
effecting adjustment to the environ- 
ment. Such processes have been at- 
tended by variation of state species 

3. The individual 


lar unit life of state species, varying 


or the particu- 


in characteristics according to the 


specific matrix. 

The mutually exclusive character of these hypotheses will 
appear as soon as they are applied to the interpretation of rights. 
If we adopt the sociological hypothesis we must admit the exist- 
The logical framework of Rousseauism 
In his chapter on the “Laws of 


ence of natural rights. 
was supplied by Montesqueu. 
XIII, 
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Nature” he remarks: “In order to have a perfect knowledge of 
these laws, we must consider man before the establishment of 
society; the laws received in such a state would be those of 
nature.’ The distinctions drawn by the school of Rousseau 
between natural and civil rights, and the doctrine of the inalien- 
able nature of natural rights, follow by strict logical inference. 
Even such unflinching applications of the theory of individual 
rights as are made by the /ndian Sociologist in its defense of 
political assassination, or by its disciple, the Punjabi student 
who recently murdered Sir Curzon Wyllie as an act of private 
war against the English government, cannot be regarded as 
logically fallacious. 

The political hypothesis rests upon a radically different 
assumption. Denying that man existed before society it starts 
with the existence of the state. Man is born man because he is 
born a political animal. Hence man’s rights are not natural 
rights but are political rights. They are created, established, and 
protected by the state (which must not be confused with govern- 
ment regulative structure formed within the state). As an indi- 
vidual animal, man has no more rights than any other animal ; 
that is to say, he has as such no rights at all in the proper sense 
of the word, but simply powers and capacities. Right implies 
correspondence to some norm or standard apprehended by the 
individual ; this norm or standard inheres in the political matrix 
that molds the individual nature. The sense of individual free- 
dom is that which accompanies proper functional opportunity 
and provision of that can only be supplied through the mode in 
which the life of the state settles itself. Human liberty implies 
harmonious adjustments of public order, in which the individual 
occupies the position of an atom vibrating freely in a fixed orbit. 


V 


Only one point now remains for consideration, namely, the 
claim on which both Professors Small and Ellwood lay such em- 
phasis, that sociology is the only system that has the merit of 
attacking problems of social order “by the new methods of 
positive science.’ The claim is not sustained by the evidence. 


™ Spirit of tne Laws, Book I, chap. ii, 
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Historians, political economists, and politcial scientists are 
well aware of the methodological problems raised by “the 
natural-science view of human society,” and are working on 
them. The presidential address of Professor George Burton 


Adams at the last annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, dealt with this subject from the historian’s stand- 
point.!? Professor Small himself has given citations, illustrat- 


ing the activity of the political economists in dealing with such 
problems. As regards the attitude of political science, I submit 
the following extracts from a paper of my own, read before the 
American Political Science Association at its annual meeting 
in 1905: 

As at present constituted, political science is incapable of being corre- 
lated with statesmanship as the source of the principles that guide and 
support the art of government. To occupy such a relation it must take for 
its subject-matter the nature of public authority whatever forms it may 
assume, elucidating their genetic order and formulating the laws of their 
growth and development. It must detach its abstract terms from the his- 
torical accidents of their origin and provide itself with a systematic term- 
inology of definite significance. In fine, political science cannot be held to be 
constituted as such until it is put upon an objective basis. It must experience 
the reconstruction which the general body of science has undergone at the 
hands of inductive philosophy, and take its place in orderly connection with 
natural history. 

That politics have a natural history is implied by the accepted theory 
of the descent of man, but while the philosophical interest of the principle 
may be admitted it may be questioned whether it is practically possible to 
provide a scheme of classification for political science in accord with it. 
However great the difficulty may be, there seems to be no escape from it if 
political science is ever to be placed upon an objective basis, for the cardinal 
principle of that theory is that the development of humanity is but one phase 
of a process of development governed throughout by the same general 
laws, and hence it is impossible that we can understand any part of this 
process except in orderly relation to the whole process. 

As to the possibility of defining the scope of political science in accord 
with this principle, it may be remarked that the idea has already been 
distinctly expressed. A theory which regards the state not only as perman- 
ent and universal in the abstract but develops the idea with logical con- 
sistency in its historical application, was propounded in 1885 by Sir John 
Robert Seeley in lectures at Cambridge University. They were edited by 
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Professor Sidgwick and published in 1896 under the title /ntroduction to 
Political Science. Pointing out that political science now concerns itself 
only with civilized states, excluding from consideration the wild and con- 
fused associations in which savages and barbarians may seem to live, 
Professor Seeley remarked: “An inductive system of political science must 
begin by putting aside as irrelevant the distinction of barbarous and civi- 
lized, and by admitting to an impartial consideration all political aggregates, 
all societies held together by the principle of government. We must dis- 
tinguish and arrange the various kinds of the state in the same purely 
observant spirit which a Linnaeus brought to plants or a Cuvier to animals. 
We can no longer think of excluding any state because we do not like it, 
any more than a naturalist would have a right to exclude plants under the 
contemptuous name of weeds, or animals under the name of vermin.” 
Referring to the fact that in the animal kingdom, the greater number among 
the large classifications are assigned to strange organisms in which the vital 
principle is developed in such a manner that the being has little external 
resemblance to what is popularly cailed an animal, Professor Seeley said 
that if political entities were studied by the same method, “It would not be 
surprising if all the states described by Aristotle, and all the states of 
Europe inte the bargain, should yield but a small proportion of the whole 
number of varieties, while those states less familiar to us, and which our 
manuals are apt to pass over in silence as barbarous, yielded a far larger 
number.” 

The query is pertinent, why more progress has not been made 
in formulating this methodological concept. The answer is that 
there is still vast preliminary work to be done. Professor J. G. 
Frazer, of Cambridge University, in his Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship, puts the case exactly : 

In order to make a sound induction large collections of facts are neces- 
sary; hence in the inductive sciences it is essential that a period of collection 
should precede a period of generalization. .... Now anthropology in gen- 
eral and the history of institutions ‘> particular are still in the collecting 
stage. The prinie want of the study is not so much theories as facts. This 
is especially true of that branch of the study which treats of origins; for, 
as I have said, most great institutions may be traced back to savagery.“ 


Such slow work is in marked contrast to the rapid progress 
of sociology. That has already produced an elaborate methodo- 
logical scheme, which makes an imposing appearance, but un- 
fortunately it is not true. It is founded on appearances and not 
on reality, and all its conclusions are vitiated by the unsoundness 

% Proceedings of the American Political Science Association, 1905. 
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of its fundamental concept. The proper description of sociology 
I conceive to be this: it is a pseudo-science, which was produced 
by hasty, speculative methods of applying natural science to the 
interpretation of human society, and which possesses a methodo- 
logical scheme that exhibits logical consistency, but is completely 
vitiated by the falsity of its premises. The greatest single gain 
that could be made in scientific progress toward the solution of 
the problems with which sociology undertakes to deal, would be 
to get rid of sociology, since it is essentially a false start. Those 
who yield to its plausible pretensions go astray. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

Professor Ford’s confession that he prefers obscuration in the 
company of Oxford and Cambridge to unbiased search for the 
light, is not the only proof in his paper that there is no common 
ground for argument between him and the sociologists. His con- 
tention amounts first to the claim that a knowledge problem must 
be solved before work upon it can have scientific value. That is, a 
generalization must have been reached which may serve as an a 
priori to explain all the phenomena. This flatly rules inductive 
processes out of the pale of science. It puts dogmatism in place 
of research by test of all possible hypotheses. According to Pro- 
fessor Ford, therefore, all the science in existence has come into 
being by an unscientific process. 

In the second place, Professor Ford demands acceptance of 
the a priori that the state existed before the individual. This is 
like denying scientific value to biology until it solves the riddle of 
the priority of chick or egg, and deduces the details of biological 
knowledge from that a priori. Inasmuch as we have not discovered 
the missing link, and do not know its habitat and its habits, we 
should be somewhat premature, whether we called ourselves soci- 
ologists or anything else, in being as sure as Professor Ford is 
about things which nobody knows. What we do know is that 
wherever human experience has been observed one of its elements 
has been an incessant reciprocating process between individuals and 
their groupings. The sociologists are trying to do for this process 
precisely what the physicists are now trying to do for radio-activity. 
That is, they are testing every possible hypothesis which may help 


to explain what it is, and how it is, and why it is. ae 
A. W. S. 


REVIEWS 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits. Vol. VI. Sociology, Magic, and Religion 
of the Eastern Islanders. By ALFrep C. Happon ANnp 
Oruers. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. Large 8vo., 
pp. xx+ 316. Map. 36 plates. 

This work is similar in character to Vol. V of the Reports al- 
ready printed but deals with other islands. The islands of Torres 
Straits, between Australia and New Guinea, are divided into the 
eastern and western groups. Those considered in the present 
volume are the Eastern Islands, which include Uga (Stephen’s 
Island) Erub (Darnley Island), and Mer, Dauer, and Waier (col- 
lectively known as the Murray Islands). As Uga and Erub were 
not investigated by Dr. Haddon’s expedition, the volume actually 
treats only of the Miriam, or Murray Islanders. In 1888-89 Dr. 
Haddon spent five months at Mer in zodlogical work; about ten 
years later, in 1898, his anthropological expedition spent four months 
there. The inhabitants are Melanesians who have been subjected to 
European influence for twenty-five years. They speak a broken- 
down English jargon and are, for the most part, nominal Chris- 
tians, the younger people having grown up in mission schools. 
Much of the old life and arts, magic and religion, and something of 
the social organization, remain. 

The material here presented fills fourteen chapters. The whole 
is under Dr. A. C. Haddon’s directorship and he contributes much 
himself. The assistant workers are W. H. R. Rivers, C. S. 
Myers, and A. Wilkin. Twenty-three Murray Island folk-tales 
are presented by Dr. Haddon. With the stories already printed 
from the Western Islands, the expedition secured a total of sixty- 
nine from the whole Torres Straits district. Fewer tales are com- 
mon to the two areas than might have been expected; Dr. Haddon 
finds but six. In these cases, it seems as if the Eastern Islands have 
borrowed from the Western. Still, stories current in both groups 


may have been independently derived from the tales of another dis- 
trict. Dr. Haddon makes an interesting suggestion in connection 
with the stories; perhaps it has too slight a foundation, but it de- 
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serves consideration. He says: “It is worthy of note that in tales of 
Iruam, the Ti birds, and Kultut, the girls cook an ager in an earth- 
oven, ame, which food is now rarely eaten. Can it be that these 
tales date back to a time before the cultivation of yams and sweet 
potatoes, when the islanders were merely collectors of food? If 
this be granted some of the folk-tales may be classified chronologi- 
cally as follows: (1) the peopling of the Murray Islands; (2) 
the collecting stage of culture; (3) the introduction of cultivation ; 


(4) the introduction of ceremonies connected with death; (5) the 


introduction of the Bomai-Malu cult.” As is to be expected rigid 
classification of the stories is impossible. They are roughly grouped 
into nature myths, culture myths, religious myths, tales about peo- 
ple, and comic tales. The stories are conscientiously presented. 
Dr. Haddon adheres, in part, to the practice of the earlier volume, 
and gives at least the conversational portions in the jargon-English 
of the original narrators. Too little of scientific value results from 
this procedure for it to be worth while. On the whole the picture 
of life and thought given by the stories is disjointed and irra- 
tional. The islanders as depicted in them are fickle and changeable, 
controlled by sex-impulses, braggarts, cowardly; the incoming 
stranger does what he likes with strange freedom and is punished 
or not, in unreasonable wise; most simple and natural occurrences 
cause extraordinary surprise, while impossible transformations and 
incidents are narrated as commonplaces. While inconsistencies are 
to be expected in all folk-tales they are rarely so flagrant as here. 
The hero stories as given by Dr. Haddon are composites and might 
easily have been given as several separate tales. As it is they are 
developed from scraps and short stories into veritable sagas. In 
framing up these composites care has been taken not to lose the 
original. The stories, as their kind everywhere, carry important 
suggestions and hints as to the origin or introduction of the arts of 
life, language, magic, mysteries, etc. The heroes are stated to 
have introduced devices (such as fish-weirs, which have not been 
made within the memory of men now living), local and dialectic 
language forms, preferences in conduct, and the like. Among the 
many curious and interesting customs and ideas mentioned in these 
stories are divination by lice, arrangement of dead men’s bones and 
their restoration to life, and the constant transformation of those 
who have played their part into memorial stones. 

Dr. Rivers found greater difficulty in securing genealogies among 
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the Eastern than among the Western islanders and those he presents 
from them are notably less complete. He attributes his difficulty 
and the imperfection to inexperience, as he worked first among the 
easterners. We believe his success in this line among the Western 
islanders phenomenal and exceptional and that the ethnographer 
can rarely expect to reach it. The importance of genealogies and 
the advantages of collecting them are unquestionable. Mr. Rivers 
has shown the value of them in sociological study as no other in- 
vestigator has done. To know the exact relationships of the people 
in a village or a tribe is to hold the key to many a problem in belief, 
magical practice, marriage rules, property rights, etc. 

The subject of social organization in the Eastern Islands is more 
difficult than in the Western Islands. There exists a system of ex- 
ogamy of which the village is the unit. There was perhaps an 
earlier totemic organization but it is difficult to prove the fact. 
There are now four groupings of people: (a) the grouping in 
villages, important in marriage regulations; (b)grouping in dis- 
tricts, geographical ; (c) a dual grouping into beizam le and zagareb 
le (le=people); (d) grouping of people bearing animal names. 
One naturally guesses at once that this last is totemic, but there 
is no good evidence of it. But a small part of the population be- 
longs to these animal-name groups, of which there are but three or 
four. These groups are related to certain dances, but are not 
demonstrably totemic. The grouping into beizam and sagareb ap- 
pears to have been introduced from the Western Islands and New 
Guinea ; the divisions are related to magical practices and Haddon 
appears to think that even if introduced they may have fitted into 
an earlier dual organization. The district grouping appears to be 
older than the village organization, which has probably grown out of 
it. If this is so, the districts must formerly have been the units of 
social organization and marriage kinship and descent were regulated 
in accordance with them. 

Out of the many interesting facts presented in the book the 
most important are those relative to magic, to death, and to re- 
ligion. We shall close this notice with a brief reference to magical 
practices. Magic is a considerable element in the life of this people 


and is practiced in various forms. One of the most curious is a 


treatment of disease by passes and strokes. The patient must keep 
his eyes closed throughout the treatment; no spectators are per- 
mitted, even the practitioner’s assistant withdrawing; there is no 
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actual contact with the patient who is laid upon the beach or sand 
at some distance from the operator; chewing the roots and stems 
that serve as remedies, the practitioner spits upon his hands and 
makes movements as if annointing the body of the sick man; he 
makes passes from his own body as if wafting influences to the 
patient; he sprays the remedies chewed up with cocoanut water 
in the direction of the subject; all this is done to the accompaniment 
of rhythmic dancing and stepping movements, which are continuous, 
graceful, active, and even frenzied; throughout the performance, 
which continues for a half-hour or more, the performer must keep 
his eyes constantly fixed upon the space between the great and sec- 
ond toes of his patient, and the efficacy of the treatment depends 
upon strict observance of this rule; when the treatment ends the 
practitioner withdraws to concealment with his gaze still fixed upon 
the spot mentioned ; once concealed he gives a cry and people come 
to take the patient away. The strain upon both is so great that 
the medicine man is exhausted and the patient not infrequently 
faints at the conclusion of the treatment. 

Much of the magic of these islanders is for the securing of good 
crops or for success in fishing. That associated with turtle-fishing 
is typical. The turtle shrine is in a house in the bush between 
Babud and Mek; the sacred objects consist of turtle-shell and are 
male and female; three men guard them. At the beginning of the 
season the keepers receive presents of food, that they may assure 
abundance of turtle. Ceremonials full of sympathetic magic are 
performed at the shrine. When a turtle was caught by Dauer 
men, it was placed upon its back on the beach; carved and decorated 
boards were set upright on each side of its neck; a ceremonial cir- 
cumambulation of the turtle took place, in a sort of dance step, with 
hauling movements upon ropes, with drumming and singing. The 
whole performance was symbolical of the desire and act of securing 
many more turtles. Though comparatively few notes were made 
upon the subject, divination is no doubt common among these island- 
ers. Three methods are mentioned: (a)the tomog zogo; (b) divin- 
ing by skulls; (c) divining by lice. The tomog sogo was the famous 
and important old divinitory shrine of Mer. It was in a cleared 
space in a bambu thicket midway between Komet and Er. It con- 
sisted of an arrangement of laid-out stones, upon each of which was 
a cassi’s shell ; each stone with its shell representing a district, village, 
or dwelling place in Mer. By the northwest corner a heap of 
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tridacna shells, somewhat concentrically arranged, “was the house 
of the sogo,” this zogo being a small somewhat cross-shaped stone ; 
this was placed between the two valves of a small tridacna which 
were placed between two larger valves, these in turn between larger 
ones, and so on. About seven feet from the main shrine, to the 
northwest, was a small stone, si, with a fusus shell on it. Divination 
was by means of the voices, and movements of birds, movements of 
bats, lizards, and insects, and the appearance of natural objects. 
Anything happening to any one stone and shell affected those repre- 
sented by it; what happened to the st affected all. 

Dr. Haddon and his collaborators are to be congratulated upon 
this new volume. It contains much of value. At the same time, 
we regret the slowness in publication of the reports of the expe- 
dition—nearly ten years have passed since the return—and the 
irregularity in order of their appearance. Vols. I and IV are yet 
unprinted. It is quite likely that Vol. I may well be read last as 
it will present a summary of results, but the reading of Vol. IV, 
which will deal with the material and aesthetic life of the natives, 
is a prerequisite for the proper appreciation of Vols. V and VI. 

FREDERICK STARR 


Socialism in Theory and Practice. By Morris HILtqguit. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. ix+361. $1.50 net. 


The first half of this book deals with the socialistic philosophy 
and movement, with chapters on individualism, ethics, law, politics, 
and the state from the socialistic standpoint. Part II treats of 
social reform. There is an appendix giving a historical sketch of 
the socialist movement. One naturally looks to Part II for a clue 
as to what socialists mean by the phrase “socialism in practice.” 
The answer seems to be that wherever a “good” reform has been 
advocated or put into operation, that is socialism in practice. 
Even where socialists have not directly accomplished reforms their 
mere presence has been an occasion for progress; and it must be 
so in the future: “Social insurance can be achieved, directly or 
indirectly, only through the presence of a well-defined and ag- 
gressive socialist movement.” So too is all true insight into so- 
ciety socialistic. ‘There is a vital distinction between the reforms 
advocated by socialists and those urged by reformers of all other 
shades.” The non-socialists see only separate, specific evils, each 
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one curable by itself. “The socialists, on the other hand, see a 
clear connection and necessary interdependence between these 
evils,” and “regard them as mere symptoms of one deep-rooted 
disease”—the unhealthy organization of industry under private 
ownership. This is Hegelian dialectic with a vengeance! If you 
believe that all social problems are connected, especially if you 
think they have an economic basis, you are a socialist; if you do 


not you are—the implication is plain. It must be admitted how- 
ever that Mr. Hillquit puts his finger anew on one of the weak 
points in middle class philanthropy and “social science.” But 


others besides socialists have done that. 

An estimate of the socialist position with regard to nearly a 
score of reform movements, industrial, political, and administrative, 
is given. Always the author insists that lasting, thorough reform 
can be had only by changing the industrial system. Were it not 
for this the reader would feel no particular interest in being in- 
formed anew that socialists oppose child-labor, government owner- 
ship (in the narrow sense), standing armies, and the single tax, 
that the relations of socialism with trade unionism must be the 
closest possible because the socialists “translate the economic strug- 
gle of the working classes into political action ;” that socialism does 
not attach great importance to co-operative societies; that the 
slum evil can be relieved only by better wages and shorter hours. 
The discussion of social reform covers over one hundred pages; it 
might, so far as socialism is concerned, have been condensed into 
ten. It will however serve the general reader as a compact, rapid, 
but not over-accurate outline of reform movements. 

For the student of socialistic literature, the two most interest- 
ing chapters are those in Part I dealing with socialism in its re- 
lation to the state and to politics. Mr. Hillquit, impressed as he is 
with signs of change, is convinced that the present state is the 
“transitional state” which with the aid of a lengthy list of “im- 
mediate” socialist demands is to lead to the socialist state par excel- 
lence. These signs of transition please the author, for they give 
him opportunity adroitly to sidestep the idea of a violent revolution. 
He does not seem to consider the possibility that the present reaction 
against laissez faire may not be leading the socialism after all. 

What the socialistic state will be like, he refuses to say, holding 
that “all such descriptions are mere guesses.” If we can demand 
no definite outline of the main features of such a state, if, as he 
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says, “the forces of industrial development have by no means 
reached their zenith,” it may be well still to give competition a little 
further trial, and to temper a little our enthusiasm for a state we 
cannot picture. Mr. Hillquit, is indeed naively conscious that the 
socialist state must not be introduced too suddenly: there are certain 
industries, such as small farming, that will, “at least for many years 
to come,” not be proper objects for socialization. 

The book would have been of more homogeneous value had the 
author omitted much elementary and fragmentary treatment of the 
history of ethics and law, had he bravely eliminated the numerous 
rhetorical passages into which his sympathies lead him, and had he 
been more liberal in stating the sources of his statistics. On the 
whole however he has contributed worthily to the literature of 
socialism. A. B. WoLFE 


Orthodox Socialism: A Criticism. By JAMES Epwarp LE Ros- 
SIGNOL. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1907. Pp. 


vii+147. 
This meaty little book will no doubt fill a need both for the lay- 


man and the college teacher. It gives a compact exposition and 
searching criticism of the various essential doctrines of what the 
author calls the “creed of socialism.” Socialism, he acutely observes, 
is a religion, not a science. The articles of its creed relate to the 
labor-value theory, the theory of surplus value, the iron law of 
wages, crises, machinery, the economic interpretation of history, 
the class struggle, and the social revolution, and these he proceeds 
to examine in as many chapters. 

As a criticism of socialistic doctrines, the book is mostly destruc- 
tive, often with a savage, raking crossfire of cold logic, sometimes, 
however, with unconscious misinterpretation and forensic overem- 
phasis, the latter being due to the author’s inability to warm himself 
to an adequate appreciation of such truth as socialistic theory may 
contain and such services as it may have rendered. To quote but 
an instance or two: “If, then, the taking of interest is robbery the 
whole institution of private property is robbery, and that is exactly 
what the socialists say. ‘Property is theft,’ says Proudhon 
It seems hardly intelligent to quote Proudhon as an authority on 
modern socialism. Moreover the implication that socialists con- 
demn all private property is simply untrue. Again, “the countries 
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where capitalism has most prevailed are the countries where the 
laboring man receives the highest wages.” This looks much like 
the post hoc, propter hoc fallacy ; it neglects absolutely all racial and 
climatic factors. Again, the statement that “orthodox socialists 
profess to be unable to see any benefit to the laboring class arising 
from the use of machinery, so long as it remains in private hands,” 
needs qualification. 

It is to the general forensic tone of the book, however, to which 
objection is to be made. As an exposition, even of “orthodox” 
socialism, it fails to satisfy. Nowhere does the author let the 
socialists speak for themselves and nowhere does he take the trouble 
to refer his readers to specific books or passages in socialist litera- 
ture. One who bases his interpretation of socialism on such a book 
will open himself widely to the socialist criticism that the average 
man makes up his mind against socialism without giving it a chance 
to state its case. Moreover the exposition is mainly that of the 
older and unmodified type of “scientific socialism.” One constantly 
wishes for some recognition of the fact that socialists have modified 
their creed in the face of criticism almost as much as has orthodox 
political economy. 

Despite these defects, the book may well be given a thoughtful 
reading by those already conversant with socialistic discussion and 
by students who are at the same time reading some such book as En- 
sor’s Modern Socialism. Though one may not follow the author that 
Malthusianism is an exploded bubble, or in his too constant opti- 
mism, one can but admire his faith in the ultimate victory of the 
present system over its own evils. One wonders however if that 
faith is not quite as much in the nature of a religious belief as is 
socialism. A. B. WoLre 


The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town. By Ly- 
MAN P. PowELL. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1909. Pp. xii+187. 


The outgrowth of his own experiences of a year this book 
breathes the enthusiasm of a man who is in the midst of an experi- 
ment which he has found very interesting. He makes, however, no 
extravagant claims. He admits that Northampton, Mass., because 
it is a female-college town, and also a place of residence for a large 
number of highly cultivated people of more than moderate means, 
is a favorable field for such an experiment. 
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The results of the methods of the Emmanuel movement for the 
treatment of those with nervous disorders, “neurasthenics” and 
“psychasthenics,” are stated with full recognition of the failures 
of the methods. He states clearly that with such cases and with 
alcoholics and others the methods employed have a place only as 
supplementary to those now in use by the best physicians. 

The movement, unlike Christian Science, breaks neither with 
scientific medicine nor with the church. Mr. Powell takes no case 
for treatment until a physician has examined the patient and re- 
ferred him to the clinic for this particular treatment. He permits 
no member of another church who has been helped in his clinic to 
join or even attend his church. He refuses to wreck the movement 
by making it a proselyting agency. 

J. L. 


State UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Standard of Living in New York City. By Ropert Coit 
CuapPin, Pu.D., Horace White Professor of Economics 
and Finance, Beloit College, Wisconsin. New York: Pub- 
lished for the Russell Sage Foundation by the Charities 
Publication Committee, 1909. Pp. xv-+372. $2.00. 

The Standard of Living in New York City contains the results 
of the study of this subject by a special committee of the New York 
State Conference of Charities and Correction, a paper on the “Mean- 
ing and Value of the Standard of Living,” by Mr. Frank Tucker, a 
preliminary report for the committee by Dr. Lee K. Frankel, a 
brief comparative study of the standards in nine other cities in the 
state of New York, special reports by Dr. Frank P. Underhill, 
assistant professor of physiological chemistry, Yale University, on 
the “Nutritive Sufficiency of the Food Purchased by the Families 
Studied,” a “Workingman’s Budget,” translated from Le Play, a 
selected bibliography, and index. The main body of the work is 
by Dr. Chapin and is an elaborate statistical, diagrammatic, and 
textual presentation of the findings from the budgets of three 
hundred and eighteen families with annual incomes between six 
hundred and eleven hundred dollars, including occasionally, how- 
ever, twenty-five families whose incomes were below six hundred 
dollars, and forty-eight whose incomes were above eleven hundred 
dollars. Nearly all of the families consisted of father, mother, and 
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three children not of earning age. Two other very important parts 
of the work by Dr. Chapin are his critique of “Workingman’s 
Budgets in Statistical Literature,” and the Bibliography. 

Among the more important final conclusions reached by the 


author are the following: 
1. “An income under eight hundred dollars is not enough to 


permit the maintenance of the normal standard” (p. 245). This is 
worded as though it were universal but it should probably be ex- 
panded by adding, “for a workingman’s family of father, mother, 
and three children not of earning age in New York City, according 
to prices obtaining in 1907.” If the validity of the original entries 


is accepted this proposition is conclusively supported. 

2. “An income of nine hundred dollars or more probably permits 
the maintenance of the normal standard, at least so far as physical 
man is concerned” (p. 246). The phrase “or more” in this propo- 
sition should be either omitted or given some limitation. 

3. “It seems probable that on eight hundred dollars to nine 
hundred dollars, the standard prevailing among Bohemians, Rus- 
sians, Austrians, and Italians may be maintained, but that is the 
exception rather than the rule when more expensive standards of 
the Americans and kindred nationalities are maintained on this 
amount” (p. 247). 

There are many half-way houses on the road to these final con- 
clusions such as the propositions concerning the proportional dis- 
tribution of the expenditures among items of rent, fuel and light, 
food, clothing, insurance, health and sundries, and those on the 
variations of this distribution with the variations in income. But 
important though they are in themselves and as stages in the journey, 
they are too numerous to recount in this brief review. 

Dr. Underhill finds “that in general when less than twenty-two 
cents per man per day is spent for food the nourishment derived 
is insufficient, and when more than twenty-two cents per man per 
day is expended the family is well nourished.” Scientific accuracy 
is not claimed for this, however. This was Dr. Underhill’s finding 
on one hundred of the budgets collected in New York City in 1907, 
whereas he found a slightly lower figure for Buffalo in 1908—due 
partly, however, to a slight difference in the schedules used in the 
two cities. 

The vaule of Dr. Chapin’s book can hardly be overestimated. 
It is probably the best study that has been published on this subject, 
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certainly the best in English. In such an investigation, however, 
there are many difficulties. The great importance of the subject 
itself (see especially the paper by Mr. Tucker, pp.- 253-61), the 
conspicuous character of this undertaking, the timeliness of the 
investigation, the unquestionable merit of the conclusions, and the 
fact that already the results are being incorporated in both the 
economic and sociological literature of the country—these are 
sufficient reasons why some of the difficulties should be pointed out, 
both for the sake of evaluating the work under review, and in the 
interest of method. 

Aside from the difficulties of textual composition and schematic 
representation that are great in such a statistical study, there are 
not many difficulties that a little experience and thought cannot 
overcome after the original entries have been finally accepted. True, 
there are many pitfalls in the interpretation of accepted figures, but 
expert criticism may readily correct them. But even a novice in 
social investigation cannot fail to recognize that the uncertainties, 
the approximations, and the personal equation that operate before 
the first tables are made up make fractional percentages in derivative 
combinations seem ridiculous, unless, perchance, the original process 
was simply counting and the induction very extensive, as in mortality 
tables, for example. The figures having been accepted, tables, per- 
centages, and variations come easily, but there is a travail of tables. 

One of the first questions that comes up is whether an intimate 
knowledge of the personal affairs of the family and household, 
necessary to fill the schedule used in this investigation, can be 
obtained by one visit, or at best by a few visits, by an enumerator 
or investigator. The nature of the information necessary for de- 
termining the standard of living is such that only a sustained per- 
sonal contact of the investigator and family can yield very complete 
and accurate data. The inconsistency of the intimate nature of the 
information desired, and the impersonal method of the schedule 
may throw some light on the omission from the final report of any 
information concerning the personal habits, capacities, and char- 
acteristics of the members of the family, although the schedule 
called for information on these points. 

On this point it is suggestive to compare the method used by 
Mrs. Moore’ in a study of two hundred families with whom she or 
her small number of helpers already had and continued to maintain 


*Mrs. Louise Bolard Moore, Wage Earner’s Budgets. 
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friendly and everyday relations. Mrs. Moore’s study continued 
through a period of two years and included many accounts actually 


kept for a year. The impersonal, incidental contacts of the former 


study are thus set over in strong contrast to the personal, sustained 
ones of the latter. Although these are to be preferred, there are 
practical difficulties in realizing them. Such connections as Mrs. 
Moore sustained to her families do not exist on scales sufficiently 
wide, and where they are to be found it is doubtful whether the 
families are representative, just because they are by that fact differ- 
ent from others. Dr. Chapin, himself, has said that the ideal method 
is to have an exact account kept for a full year, but this was for- 
bidden to his committee by practical reasons. 

There is another difficulty that was encountered. The com- 
mittee recognized from the first that the value of the schedules 
depended upon the persons who filled them out. This is eminently 
true. Nevertheless, more than eighty different persons were 
engaged in filling the schedules, fifty-seven reports coming from 
forty-three volunteers, thirty-four from trade-union officials, and 
five hundred and fifty-one from twenty-one different paid workers. 
The author does not say how many different investigators sub- 
mitted the three hundred and eighteen schedules generally used. 
Under the most favorable conditions, however, it is evident that 
experience in asking questions and filling schedules could not have 
helped much, that uniformity of ability in estimating could not be 
secured, and that nothing could eliminate the many personal equa- 
tions represented. It is presumed that the accepted schedules were 
checked by some one or few persons, but this is precisely a process 
of sealing up or scaling down, of approximating, probably done by 
those who lacked an intimate knowledge of the families 

Not only were there many workers with few schedules each, but 
the strangers met only a few times. The author remarks that some- 
times several visits were necessary to fill the schedule, as though 
this was unusual. Probably in the majority of instances only one 
visit was made. Some attempt was made to have the families keep 
an account for a week or longer, but the author says that “in the 
majority of cases, however, it was not practicable to secure account 
books, and the visitor sat down with the housewife and ran over the 
schedule with her, getting estimates where figures were not avail- 
able... . . All this required time, and the patience of mother 
and visitor was sometimes exhausted before the end was reached” 
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(p. 30). Under such circumstances accuracy is difficult to secure 
Indeed the author says: “In addition to indifference and suspicious- 
ness on the part of those interviewed, ignorance, misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the questions asked, forgetfulness, and im- 
patience gave rise to inaccuracies” (p. 32). The spirit of the situa- 
tion was hardly conducive to statistically accurate statements. 

Closely related to the difficulty just described is another one, 
that of stating and estimating the expenditures and the income 
The schedules were filled between “the middle of June and the end 
of August.” It is evident that at this season it would be most 
difficult for a housewife to recall the amount of money spent for 
fuel, light, winter clothing, and schooling. Nor can these be 
estimated from the cost of these same things during the week of 
the interview. Furthermore, it is certain that the householder could 
never recall exactly or estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
amount of unemployment during a year, whether on the part of 
the father or the others. Added to this is the difficulty of remem- 
bering or estimating the different rates of pay received, or how long 
any rate continued. Nor can the housewife be certain how much 
money she received from lodgers during a year. 

There is less probability of error in arriving at the cost of the 
staple articles of food, rent, and insurance. There is, however, a 
considerable doubt as to whether these can be very accurately 
determined by the schedule method. For example, it is not at all 
evident that the total annual expenditure for food is equal to fifty- 
two times what it was for one week in July. This uncertainty is 
more manifest if we consider the variation in use of such articles 
as meat, fresh vegetables, and canned goods. If removals are 
fsequent even the amount of rent is hard to determine with sufficient 


awcuracy to justify fractional percentages in the distribution of ex- 
penditures. An estimate of the amount annually spent for insurance 


made upon a weekly payment in July may easily miss the mark on 
account of the buying of new policies, or the lapses of old ones 
within the year. 

It should be noted especially that all these difficulties are greater 
the lower the standard of living is; the less regular the employment, 
or the more variable and numerous the wage-earners in the family, 
the greater the ignorance and lax methods of keeping any record, 
the greater becomes the liability to error. Yet it is such families 
whose standards of living need most to be determined and elevated. 
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But this is not all. Dr. Chapin has very clearly made the point 
that the standard of living is not shown so much in the amount of 
money expended for such staples as food, rent, and clothing, as in 
that spent for furniture, dues and contributions, recreation and 
amusement, education and reading, funeral expenses, cost of mov- 
ing, etc. 

Mrs. Moore makes the same point. However, it is precisely 
these things that are most difficult to learn by any method, and which 
the author in several places says could not be successfully secured 
by a single-visit, schedule method (e. g., pp. 182, 198, 206, 210, 219, 
222). On this difficult point the personal sustained method used 
by Mrs. Moore seems to promise better results. When one question 
was asked, whether families were sufficiently nourished or not, other 
difficulties were discovered. In addition to the lack of agreement 
among physiologists as to the amount of protein, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates needed by a man, or the proper balance of these constitu- 
tuents (pp. 320, 321), there is the grave difficulty of finding out 
what quantities of these classes of foods were consumed by the 
members of the families studied. There is one uncertainty as to 
what amount and balance should obtain, and another one as to what 
amount and balance did exist in the dietary of the families. The 


former question belongs to the physiologists, the latter to the student 
of the standard of living. 
A moment's thought makes these uncertainties quite noticeable. 
The findings of Dr. Underhill were based on the quantities bought, 
not upon those consumed. The shrinkage in preparation, poor 
cooking, and service, the waste of the left-over—not to mention the 
digestibility and the absorbability—these should be taken into 


account. 

The report does not make it clear how the quantities bought 
were determined, whether by multiplying the weight used in a day 
by three hundred and sixty-five (or that used in a week by fifty- 
two), or by dividing the amount spent in a given year or week 
for a given article by the average price. It is of course well known 
that housewives usually buy so many cents’ worth, rather than so 
many pounds, pecks, quarts, etc. Moreover, the quality of articles 
bought is nowhere adequately shown, nor is any account taken of 
variations of need, as in sickness and unemployment. Under these 
conditions it was impossible to decide with exactness whether the 
families were sufficiently nourished or not. The conclusions could 
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be only general statements. No one can recognize this more clearly 
than Dr. Underhill, who says, “It is at once clearly apparent that 
from such data results of any scientific value cannot be obtained, 
and emphasis is laid upon the fact that there has been no intention 
of drawing any conclusion the basis of which would necessitate 
exactness” (p. 319). In the investigation under review, the physi- 
ologist could not go back of the returns, and his results could not be 
more certain than the reports upon which he based them. 

The sum-total of these difficulties should put students on their 
guard as to over-refinements in the interpretation of figures, origi- 
nally so uncertain, and should emphasize need of careful attention 
to method. 

The reviewer desires once more to express his appreciation of 
the high grade of work done by Dr. Chapin and his colaborers who 
have done well, using a method that has in itself many serious diffi- 
culties and some positive limitations. He himself is under great 
obligations to the labor of these pioneers in this field. He recog- 
nizes the fact that this criticism of method is only negative, but 
hopes to make a positive contribution on this point at a later time. 

T. J. Ritey 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Obstacles to Eugenics.— Eugenics, selection for parenthood, has six 
obstacles: first, that as the complexity, the individuality, the organic worth of 
the organism, increases, its fertility declines. The birth-rate is lower in higher 
cizilization and it is lower, within a given civilization, in those classes where 
the standard of life, i.e., of individuation, is higher; progress is possible only 
on condition of rigorous selection; otherwise low quantity will beat high quality. 
Second, the ignorance created by modern “education,” of biology, of the function 
of education itself, of facts such as those relating to the mentally-defective 
members of the community, Third, misrepresentation by friends. Fourth, 
prudery, which does not permit us to teach people elementary facts about parent- 
hood. Fifth, our bias as regards which social class is biologically the higher; 
as regards race, our political bias. S.xth, anti-eugenic practices, such as taking 
healthy uninstructed youths and putting them into military or other environ- 
ments where they are liable to be infected by disease of racial significance; 
discouragement to marry for the most intelligent members of the community, 
such as school-teachers, municipal officials, etc.; misguided philanthropy which 
permits the feeble-minded to marry, ete.—C. W. Salesby, Sociological Review, 
July, 1909. F. F. 

Influence of the Heredity on Human Society.—Besides the question of 
the influence on human society of protoplasm deficient in characters that deter 
mine sensitiveness, energy, proper association of ideas, inhibitions and other 
qualities that go to make up a normal, moral, effective man, and on the other hand 
the precious heritage in the extraordinarily favorable combinations of favorable 
characters found in certain grand families, the question of questions for eugenics 
is: How shall the inroads of degeneracy be prevented and the best of our human 
qualities preserved and disseminated among all the people? First, the scandal 
of illegitimate reproduction among imbeciles must be prevented. Second, the 
old idea that there is in society any class superior to any other class must be 
abandoned. It is the characteristics of the germ-plasm and not individuals as 
a whole that are favorable or prejudicial to human society. Perhaps the greatest 
need of the day for the progress of social science is additional precise data as 
to the unit characteristics of man and their methods of inheritance.—Charles B. 
Davenport, Annals Amer. Acad., July, 1909. F. F. 


The Reports on the Poor Law.—The majority and minority reports of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Law deal each with three matters perfectly 
distinct from one another. First, both contain a description of the miserable 
condition of the poor in the United Kingdom, and of the aggravation of their 
sufferings by the existing administration of the Poor Law; second, both contain 
an exposition of the fundamental principles upon which reform should proceed ; 
third, both contain suggestions of the particular machinery by which reform is to 
be effected. On the first two points, the reports are in practical agreement, on 
the third they are diametrically oppcsed to each other. The majority would 
replace the Board of Guardians by a Board of Public Assistance, much the same 
thing by a new name, and the Workhouse by seven separate institutions: for 
children, for the aged and infirm, for the sick, for able-bodied men, for able- 
bodied women, for vagrants, and for the feeble-minded; while the minority 
propose to relegate the non-able-bodied poor to departments, local and central, 
already dealing with similar cases and overlapping the administration of the 
Poor Law, and to create a new central and national department of state to deal 
with the able-bodied. The question then is, in connection with the non-able- 
bodied poor, shall new committees deal with them? And in connection with 
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the able-bodied and unemployed poor, shall the authority dealing with them be 
local or national ?—John E. Garst, Sociological Review, July, 1909. F, F. 
Some Impediments to Woman Suffrage.—One would suppose the claims 
of the suffragist stirring enough to rouse the most indifferent, so what have 
really been the impediments to granting the suffrage to woman? The thorough 
reform in the laws regarding women is unquestionably one, the great respect 
which the American man has for the American woman, another. The American 
woman of today, the average woman is farther in advance of the average 
woman of other countries than in any other class of our population, and all 
this without the ballot. The tendency to ally with socialism, the emptiness of 
the promises to the wage-earner, the groundlessness of the cry, “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” the fundamental truth that government is the work 
of the man because it depends on him alone for its very existence, the failure 
of suffrage in the four suffrage states—these are some of the impediments in the 
way of the woman suffragists. But the most important of all lies in the long 
continued indifference of the great mass of the people. The American man 
feels that he is and must be the “protector” of his “women folk.” He dimly 
feels that the demand of women for the ballot to “protect themselves” is incon 
sistent with this protectorate. When men come to feel that they are no longer 
women’s protectors, and when women look ‘to the ballot rather than to men for 
protection, then woman-suffrage will be a necessity and public opinion will be 
clamoring for it. Until then the American public will be indifferent.—-Mrs. 
Gilbert E. Jones, No. Am. Rev., August, 1909. F. F. 


Domestic Science in the Schools and Colleges.— There is a large class 
of careless, apathetic, ambitionless women, who are satisfied with the treadmill 
way in which they manage their homes. There is another class of women 
those who have studied the subject of housekeeping and realize that the health, 
energy, morals, habits, manners, appearance, success, and happiness of the 
members of the family depend on the home and deplore that so few women 
receive any training to fit themselves for the position of home-makers. The 
ill effects of ignorance of household art and science are found everywhere, in 
homes, boarding-houses, restaurants, and hotels. The effects of teaching house- 
hold art and science in the public schools and of inspiring high ideals of home- 
making, are incalcuable. The improvement of the home is one of the greatest 
moral reforms and the greatest social reform to be brought about.—Helen Sayr 
Gray, No. Am, Rev., August, 1909. 

F. F. 

Helpless Youths and Useless Men.—There are gross errors in the educa- 
tion of boys, such as the idea that all boys are alike mentally, physically, etc., 
and likewise that they should be trained along the same lines as girls, that they 
may be trained by ignorant women teachers with no knowledge of their special 
problems. These errors coming out in our educational curriculum, involving 
unsuitable subjects, taught by inefficient people, result in a large class of useless, 
because ill-taught, men.—William Lee Howard, Md., American Magazine, No- 
vember, 1908. Be 


German Social Policy.—A system of social care has grown up in Germany 
which challenges the admiration of the world. Arising in a sense of national 
duty and of a mission to mankind, German idealism realized the dependence of 
it on economizing and augmenting the resources of soil, mines, and men. This 
they set to work at in a scientifically guided way. Thus the social policy of the 
German Empire means a system of regulations and positive legislation aiming at 
direct improvement in the physical, economic and cultural conditions of the 
masses of the people.—C. R. Henderson, Chatauquan, November, 1908. F. F. 


The Social Application of Eugenics.—Eugenics has two aims, the pro- 
duction of the best and the rearing of the best types, and each of these has a 
social as well as an individual aspect, and involves a study of environing con- 
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ditions as well as of individual characters. This involves knowledge of 
genealogy, type, and human pairing. As to types there are healthy and un 
healthy susceptibilities to disease, the latter, the exception. The popular side of 
Eugenics is as important as the scientific, because without popular assistance, 
we cannot get data. The method suggested is the working through the medical 
advisers of each family, secrecy being guaranteed, getting rid of the popular 
delusion that heredity is fatalistic, by teaching solid truths about child and adult 
individualities.—J. Lionel Taylor, Westminster Review, October, 1908. F. F. 


France and Her Vanishing Population.—The problem overshadowing all 
others in France is her gradually diminishing birth-rate. Twenty years ago, the 
average number of births per marriage was three, and now it is scarcely two; and 
this coincident with the soil’s increased productivity through scientific tillage 
and use of machinery. Thrift, the essence and foundation of French character, 
is responsible for the controlled birth-rate, aided by the law of equal testamentary 
division of property among children and the dowry system.—Frederick Courtland 
Penfield, North American Review, November, 1908. F. F. 


Militant Tactics and Woman’s Suffrage.—It is unfair to upbraid women 
for their militant tactics, in the suffragette movement. When women possess full 
human and civic rights, they may justly be called upon in common with other 
possessors of such rights, to confine themselves to constitutional measures, 
but since quiet appeals of forty or fifty years failed to obtain a hearing, it can 
hardly be said that constitutional measures of any sort of efficacy are really 
open to them. Not having the vote, they cannot get the vote. A state which 
refuses ordinary constitutional means of expression and self-defense to half 
its members, must not be surprised if they resort to unauthorized ones.— 
Westminster Review, December, 1908. 


The Spiritual Unrest.—‘“Forty Protestant churches in various parts of the 
country—not to speak of hundreds of Christian Science churches—are now con- 
ducting ‘religious clinics’ or health services for the healing of the sick: Begin- 
ning with the work of the Rev. Dr Elwood Worcester and his associate, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel McComb, at Emmanuel Church in Boston in 1906, the movement has 
spread with a rapidity which indicates that it must have met a genuine human 
need.” This movement is a belated effort of the church to get into line with 
modern psychological results and to apply the great power latent in suggestion 
to the alleviation of diseased and overstrained conditions of mind and body. 
Actual cases of treatment by suggestion are described. The work of eminent 
psychologists and physicians in the movement is touched upon, and criticisms, 
as well as the limitations of the work, are dealt with—Ray Stannard Baker, 
American Magazine, December, 1908. H. M. 


Eigentumsempfindung und Diebstahlsrecht, insbesondere bei den natur- 
volkern.—Travelers often complain of the thievishness of savage races. They 
have generally drawn their conclusions on the basis of the treatment they have 
themselves been subjected to. These conclusions cannot be taken as an indica- 
tion of the moral standard existing within the tribe. In the majority of cases 
which have been observed, property rights are carefully upheld by uncivilized 
peoples, within their own social groups, and often in their dealings with strangers 
as well. Errors of judgment often arise through the application of our moral 
ideals, and our property-concepts to primitive peoples. Ideas of property, like 
other mora! relations, depend upon the conditions under which the group has 
developed, and upon the stage which that development has attained.—Dr. Edward 
Westermarck, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. H. M. 


Soziologie und Geschichtswissenschaft.—Some have in recent times 
denied that history is a science because it does not attempt to discover laws, but 
only to state events. History may be defined as the science of succession or 
continuity. It has to do with the sequence and coexistence of occurrences. 
According to my conception, sociology is the science of the coherence of phe- 
nomena, the science of the typical successions of phenomena. It is the extract 
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of history, the quintessence of all previous experience in relation to social 
continuity and causality, in relation to social sequence and coexistence, and, to 
essential social co-ordination and succession. Sociology is the science of the 
social forces, of statics and dynamics, of latent possibilities of development as 
well as the science for social understanding; while history has only to do with 
the line of development of historic facts. Sociology has more than the right 
of existence. It is necessary that we have the results of this centralized, 
systematically rearranged, exactly consolidated science. Sociology is also the 
science of social values. Anthropology, economics, and the like are twigs of 
sociology, which in turn is more than social psychology, or the philosophy of 
history. The sociological conception of history breaks with both the implicit 
passivity of the idealistic, and the fatalism of the materialistic conception of 
history. It will lead us to an active world-conception and will make history 
the great schoolmaster that it should be for all time to mankind.—Rudolf Gold- 
scheid, Annalen der Naturphilosophie, July, 1908. L. W. 
The Present Position of Social Legislation in England.—Without im- 
plying the acceptance of complete socialism, progress will, for some time to 
come have to take a socializing direction. Those great services which are 
necessarily of a local and monopolistic character have been taken over by the 
municipalities. Old age pensions are provided, hours of adult workers in mines 
are regulated, etc. Two new and enormous undertakings, the provision of 
work for the unemployed, and the regulation of wages, are being urged upon the 
state. A state of affairs in which, as soon as it pays an employer to drop a 
man, he will be taken care of by the state until it suits an employer to engage 
him again, will facilitate the alternate expansion and contraction of the labor 
force, and will remove some of the existing obstacles of ruthless competition. 
Where the government is the indirect employer a minimum wage ought to be 
insisted upon for all labors, as is the policy of municipalities and co-operative 
wholesale societies. There is immediate need of new modern machinery of state 
control.—W. J. Ashley, Economic Review, October, 1908. L. W. 


The Class Struggle of Today.—In the midst of vast natural resources, 
with plenty of machinery of prcduction and transportation, and with millions 
of workers willing to work for the welfare of their country, multitudes are idle 
and therefore forced to live in constant privation. The mighty magnates of 
industry who control the machinery of production selfishly, propose to crush 
organized labor, to decrease the wages of the masses, to deprive the workers 
of economic and social rights. The progressive workers are becoming class- 
conscious and though misinterpreted by a reactionary press, and harrassed by 
the policeman, they propose to enter the political field, under the red banner 
of the brotherhood of man, so as to secure the social ownership of the means of 
life. Economic evolution brought about industrial concentration and caused the 
appearance of classes in the human family. It will also inaugurate industrial 
co-operation and eliminate class distinction. The class struggle is on. A new 
social order is being born in our national life. Economic forces, reason, and 
justice force it to the front.—Saul Beaumont, The Arena, November, 1908. 

L. W. 


Socialist Ideals.—-Though socialism has been called materialistic, it is 
really the most idealistic movement of the centuries. We are living under an 
industrial absolutism where the masters of the machine may cut off at will the 
means of life of millions. Socialism proposes to put industry in control of the 
people so that they may be freed from the tribute of profit to the vested interests. 
Then, there will be opportunities for productive labor, for education, for home 
and family life, for freedom of action which shall make the making of a living 
a simple, easy thing, possible to all; and beyond this lies the great hope of being 
able to live, to really live. When the bread-and-butter problem is settled, and all 
men, women, and children are rendered secure from dread of war and fear 
of want, then the mind and soul will be free to develop as they never were 
before.—E. V. Debs, The Arena, November, 1908. L. W. 
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Democracy and the Expert.—We have made ourselves the laughing-stock 
of the world by our easy credulity toward any political quack and by our unwill 
ingness to appeal to the men who have devoted years to the special study of a 
matter that comes before a legislative committee. 3ut democracy’s attitude 
toward the expert is the result of the expert’s attitude toward the common people. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the man of science, the railroad president, has declared: 
“You do not and cannot know. The things I deal with are of a sort from the 
comprehension of which you are by nature excluded. No amount of study on 
your part, no explanation on mine, would be of any use.” Their attitude toward 
the layman has been esoteric and mystical. Let the expert frankly submit him- 
self and his knowledgé to the judgment of the lay intelligence and he will find 
that the people will have faith in him as they had in Lincoln in a supreme 
crisis. Let the expert popularize his knowledge and draw aside the curtain that 
shields his mysteries and he will gain increased respect from his fellow-citizens 
and will be of greater social service.—Joseph Lee, Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1908. L. W. 

Social Inequality and Social Progress.—There is nothing more inter- 
esting to the social student at the present time than the character of the dis- 
satisfaction which is spreading among the poorer and middle classes regarding 
existing social and industrial condition. The cause of this movement is striking 
artificial inequalities—surpassing riches and dire poverty. There is no greater 
obstacle to the progress of mankind than the artificiality which creates social 
inequality. The strength of the modern movement is in an awakening con- 
sciousness among all classes that life must be humanized; that radical changes 
in the social environment must be introduced scientifically so as to give mankind 
a chance to rise. Mankind is enslaved economically and, accordingly, socially 
so that intellectual and political freedom has become practically valueless to the 
great mass. The work of civilization is to leaven primitive tendencies by creating 
new motives. The greatest obstacle to social improvement is not human nature, 
but the distorted, artificialized nature which bad environment has created. There 
is nothing human in it. That stupendous social changes are impending is 
manifest to those who recognize the influence of diffused education and quick- 
ened social feeling.—R. G. Davis, Westminster Review, October, 1908. L. W. 


Dépopulation et Sensualité.—-It becomes increasingly more difficult to 
consummate marriage and more easy to break it. The sexual desire grows while 
the wish for children diminishes. The economic problem is not the only one 
in the situation. It is necessary to fall back upon /’individualisme amoureux 
and the sensualité of the Latin race to which the child is the enemy. There is 
a growing separation in the consciousness of women between the sex desire and 
that of maternity. The whole situation must be traced back to the intense 
individualism and crowded condition of modern life.—Alfred de Tarde, Revue 
de Psychologie Sociale, January, 1908. in Be 


Is an Honest Newspaper Possible?—There is now a strong demand for 
truth and honesty in news to which it would seem the great dailies would respond. 
But frequently their policies are largely controlled by advertisers upon whom 
they are dependent for support. In other cases they are prejudiced or lack 
intelligent editing. No New York daily is both honest and popular. The need 
is for an independent newspaper to correspond to the newly arisen independent 
voter—A New York Editor, Atlantic, October, 1908. 


Alcohol and the Community. —“One-third of all the recognized pauperism 
in the most highly civilized communities of Christendom results from bodily 
and mentai insufficiency due to alcoholic indulgence.” Fully one-fourth of all 
cases of insanity, two-fifths of neglected or abandoned children, one-half of the 
moral delinquencies of convicts, and four-fifths of the cases in jails and work- 
houses—to say nothing of the much larger percentage of cases of less overt 
misery in life, are due to the same cause.—Henry Smith Williams, LL.D., 
McClures, December, 1908. LL. B 
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La méthode sociologique appliquée aux faits économiques.—Since ex- 
perimentation in social matters is impossible, close observation and registration 
of facts are necessary. The opportunity for this is best in connection with eco 
nomic phenomena. These must be interpreted according to their causes rooted in 
the phenomena of life. A proper perspective of human action as a whole, includ 
ing the genesis of institutions and customs, the social relations of the individual 
at the present, and the economic conditions of subsistence in which society finds 
itself, alone is sufficient for a proper, a sociologic, interpretation of economic 
facts.—Paul Fauconnet, Revue de synthése historique, April, 1908. 

The Oligarchic Tendencies of Association.—The present study proposes a 
contribution to the problem of democracy which, though much discussed, can in no 
way be considered as solved. The strictest form of oligarchy, namely, absolute 
monarchy, established on divine right, is based on the individual will of the ruler, 
has supernatural justification, and exists independently of and superior to human 
judgment. In opposition to the principle of monarchy stands that of democracy, 
which concedes to every citizen equal civic rights and theoretically also the possi- 
bility of social success, by denying all privileges of birth before the law and let- 
ing the struggle for superiority in human society be determined by individual 
efficiency alone. In national life today, instead of standing in absolute antithesis, 
these two abstract principles really touch at many points. As a reaction from the 
democracy cult of the socialistic schools a group of conservative thinkers, repre- 
sented in Italy by Gaetano Mosca, assert of every form of human society the in 
herent necessity of a politically dominant class, a ruling minority. They postulate 
the theory that the perpetual struggles between aristocracy and democracy, which 
history records, have consisted merely in conflicts between an old minority fighting 
for survival and a new minority ambitious for power and seeking to fuse 
with or overthrow the old. Today, moreover, democracy being the watchword, 
every faction speaks and contends in the name of the people and common welfare. 
They reinforce their respective claims by ethical sanctions. Every government 
must obtain for its actual authority the support of an ethical generality. Among 
the anti-democratic tendencies making for the differentiation and persistence of 
a political ruling class must be noted first, the principle of the inheritance of 
political power which is a constant factor; and secondly, the political indifference 
of the majority and its dependence on leadership, which increases with the 
complexity of political organization and the specialization of administrative 
functions. A bureaucracy, necessitated by the organization of government, is 
a powerful constituent force for maintaining the ascendency of the ruling class. 
The impulse to self-preservation forces the modern state to enlist the support 
of the greatest possible number of interested individuals, and it achieves this 
end by attracting to itself a numerous army of dependent officials constantly 
recruited from a vast intellectual proletariat. Under pretense of representing 
general interests the state usurps the most diverse functions and extends in- 
creasingly its sphere of influence. 

The oligarchic tendency lies in the nature of organization itself. Originally 
the ieader is merely the executive organ of the will of the many. The demo- 
cratic principle guarantees to the greatest possible number influence and partici- 
pation in the admimstration of their interests; but the technical specialization, 
the necessary consequence of extensive organization, creates the necessity for 
“business-like management,” and transfers from the masses to the leader all their 
powers of control. It definitely effects the division of every party into a leading 
minority and a led majority. Every organization as such favors the growth of 
oligarchy. Parliamentary representation is only constructively popular co- 
operation in government, and is in reality an oligarchic phenomenon. Elective 
leadership in time comes to be regarded by the leader as his right, and renders 
all democracy in the situation illusory. Oligarchic tendencies in states do not 
essentially differ from those in proletarian organizations, where they would be 
least looked for; they have in fact developed farthest and most disastrously in 
the case of the American laboring classes. First, the skilled, better-paid elements 
among the workers themselves show a disposition to segregate themselves from 
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their unskilled and poorer comrades, and in a class of their own to engage in 
a fierce competitive struggle with the latter; and secondly, the leaders sooner 
or later sever their connection with their own class in order to join the ranks of 
the bourgeois group. 

The lesson of history seems to be that no popular movement, however 
forceful and energetic, can produce lasting and organic changes in the social 
structure of civilized mankind, because the most prominent elements of that 
popular movement itself, the men who once led and inspired it, ever gradually 
desert the masses only to be absorbed by the “political class,” to which they 
contribute their youthful energy and practical intelligence, thus preserving it 
in a continually renewed process of rejuvenation.—Robert Michels, “Die 
oligarchischen Tendenzen der Gesellschaft.” Archiv fiir Soszialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, July, 1908. P. W. 


The Problem of the Whole and the Part.—Excluding from the whole 
range of possible complexes those which are produced by the action of the syn- 
thetic judgment, i.e., are conceptual and not real complexes, there still remain 
two kinds of objectively given real combinations. These are, first, agglomerations 
or homogeneous accumulations in which the properties of the whole are derivable 
from those of the component parts; and, secondly, systematic aggregations proper, 
self-coherent collectivities or organisms, which contain within themselves their 
unifying causes. Sociological interest centers in the latter category. While the old 
question of priority between part and whole is shown to be abortive by their con- 
sideration as correlative concepts, the problem of their relative growth and decay 
resolves into three possibilities, viz. integration, dissolution, or simultaneous inte- 
gration and dissolution. Every step in the integration or formation of new syste- 
matic combinations is an act in the creation of new qualities; by producing new 
form and quantity relations integration brings into being new qualities. Quantity 
and form are the two fundamental properties of all things, and in their variation 
quality operates as a function. New properties arise in substances as a conse- 
quence of accumulation, e.g., increased intensity of sense stimulation changes 
pleasure into pain sensations. The dependence of quality on form and arrangement 
is quite as definite as the effect of quantity, e.g., the production of a work of art 
from a shapeless lump of potter's clay. Integration is change of quantity and mag- 
nitude relations as well as of the grouping, arrangement, form of substances, i. e., 
of the true bearers of all quality. The whole and the part are relative concepts. 
Logically, therefore, the whole cannot change but through the changes of the 
parts, and vice versa. No part of the social whole, moreover, can sustain change, 
in any sense whatever, without a corresponding transformation in all the other 
parts, and conversely, any part may become indirectly the initial point for 
the transformation of the whole. Changes in the parts of society, its constituent 
elements (race), are at once changes in society itself. Improvement of race 
is ipso facto societary improvement.—A. Nordenholz, “Das Problem vom Gauzen 
und vom Teil,” Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts Biologie, April, 1908. 

P. W. 


A National Children’s Bureau.—The National Child Labor Committee 
has issued the following bulletin: 

A bill to establish a National Children's Bureau was introduced in the United 
States Senate in the winter of 1905-6 at the request of the National Child 
Labor Committee. The bill did not come to vote although it received the hearty 
indorsement of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hitchcock of the Department 
of the Interior as well as of many niembers of both Houses of Congress, 

More recent reports from various government departments emphasize the 
need for a bureau devoted specifically to the interests of the child. Such a 
bureau should investigate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child-life and would especially investigate questions of infant 
mortality, the birth-rate, physical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile courts, desertion and illegitimacy, employment, dangerous occupa- 
tions, accidents and diseases of children of the industrial classes, legislation 
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affecting children in the several states and territories, and such other facts as 
have a bearing upon the health, efficiency, character and training of children. 

The following arguments and opinions are presented for consideration: 

“There should be a children’s bureau in one of the departments of the federal 
government, dealing exclusively with the problems of childhood. Such a body 
of experts working under the direction of the best trained specialist in the 
country could bring together the statistical results of the census, without 
duplicating any statistical inquiry now carried on, and could formulate schedules 
and questions for further statistical inquiry. Through the agency of traveling 
experts the bureau would report upon the exceptional conditions with respect 
to high or low birth-rate, high or low infant mortality, the conditions of ex- 
cessive juvenile crime, the most successful methods of dealing with problems 
presented in children’s courts, the reasons for child labor in particular industries, 
the operation of successful child-labor laws, the methods of meeting the problem 
of juvenile dependency, and many other allied questions. 

“Systematic and co-ordinated inquiry, investigation and report, in the form 
of bulletins available as a basis for legislative and administrative action by 
state and municipal officials and by the means of agents of private societies, 
would immeasurably increase the effectiveness of the work now being done in 
education, philanthropy and preventive social work.”—Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Director, New York School of Philanthropy. 

“The federal government does not even afford up-to-date information con- 
cerning the children. We need full, consecutive, trustworthy, current informa- 
tion concerning the children of our nation. This can be obtained only through 
a bureau devoted to them which should issue promptly the data gathered by 
the census and the departments of education and labor, not, as now occurs, 
years after the figures have lost their chief value and have become ancient 
history.”-—Mrs. Florence Kelly, General Secretary, National Consumers’ League. 

“If the bureau is established it will not be entirely unique. The same work 
has been done for years by the central governments of France, Germany, and 
England. The United States stands alone among great nations in its apparent 
apathy toward its children. It is almost the only central government of highly 
civilized people which has done what seems to be almost nothing to promote the 
healthy growth and development of children. The reasons are plain enough. The 
central government is obliged to leave most special legislation to the state 
governments,”—Editor of the New York Evening Post. 

“The children’s bureau contemplated in this bill will not duplicate any work 
that is now being done by the national government, but it will co-ordinate and 
render effective for practical uses, at a very small cost, much that is now done at 
a very great expense.”—Editor of the Lowell (Mass.) Times. 

“A national bureau would not only provide for the welfare of the child 
directly in many matters that cannot be provided for by the state, but it would 
also aid the state in bettering the condition of its children in various ways. 
There would be a co-operation—a communion of interest—that could only result 
in the betterment of childhood, and, therefore, of manhood and womanhood. 
It is not merely a question of child labor; not merely a question of education; 
of healthful food; of proper clothing; of proper homes. The movement carries 
with it everything that pertains to the good of the child, mentally, morally, and 
physically.”—Miss Lillian D. Wald, Nurses’ Settlement, New York City. 

The following paragraphs are from the July 4, 1908, issue Charities and 
the Commons, by the Editor, Edward T. Devine: 

“A convincing argument in favor of the plan for the bureau in the interests 
of children in the federal government is to be found in the handbook of child- 
labor legislation of which the new annual edition has just been issued by the 
Consumers’ League. The admirable, brief introduction to this publication refers 
directly to this subject among others, but the facts concerning the chaotic and, 
even yet, on the whole, backward condition of the legislation on this subject in 
our several states, speak even more eloquently of the need for further public 
enlightenment. The existing Bureau of Labor, Census Bureau, Bureau of Public 
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Health and Marine Hospital Service, and Bureau of Education, all have certain 
limited and fragmentary responsibilities for the welfare of the nation’s children. 

“Even these responsibilities, however, might be discharged far more com- 
pletely if they were concentrated. The labor of children enters into the relations 
between employer and employee, and into the general question of the condition of 
labor with which the Federal Bureau of Labor deals, but this very fact is anomal- 
ous and deplorable. There should be no such thing as child labor, and while it 
exists it should have the serious attention of the government, not as a normal con- 
dition to be investigated and regulated like adult labor in mines and factories, but 
as an abnormal and temporary condition to be eliminated as speedily as possible. It 
should be investigated and dealt with not as an industrial or commercial problem, 
but as one affecting the very life and well-being of the race, as a problem of 
health, education, morals, and social economy. With all recognition of the useful- 
ness of such partial and sporadic attention as the Labor Bureau has been able 
to give the subject, it is obvious that the interests of children are literally of 
vital national concern and that they should be approached from quite another 
point of view than that from which strikes, wages, and the conditions of adult 
labor are appropriately treated. Nor does the Census Bureau serve the purpose 
which a bureau of children would serve. The collection of certain very limited, 
statistical information at stated periods is of value. Unfortunately we have not 
much of it, and what we have is out of date when it appears. The handbook 
repeats the strictures often made in its earlier editions on the federal and state 
governments, that they should leave to a private agency the collection and dis- 
semination of this information concerning the statutes now in force prohibiting 
or restricting child labor, either directly or through provisions for compulsory 
school attendance. Slow and antiquated methods of making available the results 
of investigations of the Census Bureau in this field go far to destroy what value 
they might otherwise have, and the scope of such inquiries as have been made 
is so narrow as to leave us in helpless and humiliating ignorance. Quantitive 
investigations may be made by the Census Bureau, but we need a children’s 
bureau to determine what information is desirable and to consider what to do 
after it has been obtained. 

“The rudimentary Bureau of Public Health in the Treasury Department com- 
mands constantly increasing respect for its work in controlling epidemics and 
its scientific inquiries in various directions, notably, for example, in its current 
investigation of the hook worm. If this bureau should eventually outgrow the 
limitations imposed by its origin in the Marine Hospital service, and should 
become in reality a bureau of public health, it would naturally include within its 
activities the investigation of many problems connected with epidemic and 
infectious diseases of children and other dangers to their health. 

“But a children’s bureau would seek to promote the health, vigor, physical 
well-being, and efficiency of children, and would thus begin where a health 
bureau ends. It would utilize the results of all investigations by Labor Bureau, 
Census Bureau, and Health Bureau, so far as they bear upon the welfare of 
children. It would directly concern itself with the improvement of the human 
race by the improvement of its physical and mental stock. Even the Bureau of 
Education, however active and efficient it may become, cannot cover the wide 
range of activities which would naturally devolve upon the children’s bureau. 
Orphanage, illiteracy, illegitimacy, infant mortality, race suicide and race degen- 
eracy, child dependency, juvenile delinquency with all its attendant issues of 
children’s courts, reformatory, probation and parental schools, and the more 
complete socializing of the public-school system, with the broad issues which 
this involves, are among the problems which we now neglect entirely or in part, 
but which are of national importance, and which in the degree and manner 
proposed are clearly within the constitutional province of the federal government. 

“It is not suggested that the national government should take up all or 
perhaps any of these subjects for direct remedial or preventive legislation. Re- 
search and publicity, on lines strictly analogous to the well-established activities 
of many existing bureaus, is the aim of those who advocate the children’s bureau, 
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among whom this journal has long since gladly enrolled. The National Child 


Labor Committee and the National Consumers’ League are, so far as we are 
aware, the only other agencies which are persistently and continuously working 
to bring public opinion to the support of this measure so clearly in the public 
interests, so certain to be opposed, just as the Bureau of Forestry and other of 
our present bureaus are opposed because they expose and undermine the selfish 
and anti-social policies of a comparatively few individuals of the exploiting class, 
We hope that others—organizations and individuals—will rally to the support 


of the proposed children’s bureau.” 
The National Child Labor Committee solicits the co-operation of all industrial, 


civic, philanthropic, religious, and social organizations in bringing this important 
measure properly before Congress in the session of 1908-9. Communications of 
suggestion or inquiry, from organizations or individuals, may be addressed to 
Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
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